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LANCASTER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This Institution recently commenced the summer 
term of 22 weeks. There are 260 students in at- 
tendance, which is the largest number ever present. 
It is to be hoped that the Trustees will erect the 
additions requisite to bring it within the Normal 
School Act, during the present season. At the 
present moment, if accommodations were in exist- 
ence, the number of students would be 300. 


STATISTICS OF TEACHERS SCHOOLS. 

Brief accounts, showing the location, course of 
study, terms of instruction and number of professors 
and students, at all Normal or Teachers schools in 
the State will be published in this Journal, as a mat- 
ter of general information. They must, however, be 
brief and to the point. If not, 
omitted or so condensed as to bring them within 
reasonable limits. 


DELAWARE STATE. 


they will either bec 


| great change. 


| 


| ©. 59 
| saw that he “ put in 


In this No. will be found the proceedings of the) 


spring term of the Teachers’ Association of New 
Castle co., Del. It is taken from the Wilmington 


Republican, which devotes a column or two weekly 


to educational matters—sometimes original and| 


sometimes selected, but always interesting and val- 
uable. 


| 


A number of clear-headed and warm-heart-| the Teacher than as reckoning day with him, 


THE LATE SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
Another session has passed, without disturbance, 
in any respect, of the school law. It was threaten- 


ed in several particulars; but better counsels pre- 


vailed, and our glorious system is in tact. Still, 
there is a lesson in the events of the winter. The 
“Let alone” policy is all that can be desired in re- 


ference to the Jaw; but the “ stand still” policy in 
its officers is ruinous, In matters of progress he who 
stands still falls behind ; 
met with as little done for advancement as in Janu- 


and if another session be 


ary, 1858, it may then be impossible to keep Legis- 
lative “ hands off.” 


SOMETHING NEW. 

In Cambria and Chester counties, under the head 
of “Synopsis of Meetings” in this number, will be 
Directors 
and others have metand passed resolutions not only 


found proceedings of a novel character. 


approving of the manner in which Teachers dis- 
charged their duties, but thanking them therefor. 
This is something new and something most signifi- 
ant. It isa small thing in itself; but it is the pre- 
cursor—or rather it is the first movement—of a 
“hired” 


the Teacher as cheaply as they could get him; they 


Heretofore, most Directors, 


the required number of days 
for each month, and of months for the term: and 
then, at the end of it, they paid him his 
and thought no more of him, 

Now how different? In hundreds of districts, 
not mere work but the result of work, 


* wages” 


is looked at. 


The end of the term is regarded less as pay day to 


If his 


ed men have been laboring for the good of the | labors are not then found productive of fruit, he is 


schools of Delaware fer 
progress has yet been made ; 
on the right ground now. 
the matter into their own hands and the press sus- 


years. 


| 


Apparently little| paid offand quietly let depart, with the understand- 
but they seem to. be} ing that his services will not be again required, in 
When the teachers take | 


that district. If, on the other hand, the reckoning 
is to his credit, he is almost certain of a renewal of 


tains them, the progress of the cause of general| the engagement for the next year, and that, too, of- 
education must follow. 


ten for a longer term and with increased salary, 
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This is as it should be: and though it does not of- 
ten happen, as in the cases in Cambria and Chester 
just alluded, that the gratitude of the community 
for whom he has labored is publicly and formally 
expressed to the teacher, yet in all these cases it is 
none the less felt or appreciated. 

To many this may seem a small thing. To those 


who watch closely the workings of our common | 
school system it is an era. When the work of the! 


teacher is comprehended, appreciated and publicly 
acknowledged, the success of the system is assured. 
As certainly as the rich summer and the fruitful 
harvest follow the chirp of the blue bird and the 
first spring violet, so certainly will good schools 
follow words of deserved praise to the teacher and of 
gratitude for his labors. 


A GOOD PRACTICE. 


In Lancaster and some other counties many 
boards of Directors have adopted the rule of gra- 
ding the salaries of teachers who hold only provision- 
al certificates, in proportion to their numbers or fig- 


” 


ures in the ‘‘art of teaching;” the teacher whose 
figures in the branches of study are respectable, and 
that in the art of teaching high, receiving a full 
compensation, say $30 a month. Another whose 
figures are equally high in the branches, but not 


above medium in the art of teaching, receives— 


say, $27.50; while one, of equal standing, it may 


be, in scholarship, but below the medium in 
“teaching” only receives—say $25. Of course a 
full certificate, with known ability in teaching and 


high moral character commands still higher com- | 


pensation and a choice of positions; while, on the 
other hand, low figures in the studies and in the 
art of teaching, only obtain employment in dark 
districts or in cases of necessity. 

In describing this plan, the exact figures required | 
in each case, or the salaries paid in proportion to 
them, have not been stated, because the standard 
is not the same in all the districts ; but enough has 
been said to convey theiridiea; and it is a good one. 


It hits the true medium. While it requires scholar- | 
ship and encourages its growth, it places profession- | 


al ability at the head of the teacher’s qualifications, 
and, all other things being equal, it makes that abil- 
ity regulate his salary. 

This is one of those practical constructions and 
operations of the school law, which can only be the 
result of trial and experience. It is a kind of home 
legislation within the limits of the law, which no 
legislature could have provided, because no legis- 
lature could have foreseen or comprehended all the 
wants and interests and feelings involved in the mat- 
ter; but when all these come honestly and harmoni- 


This conversion of the marks on a provisional cer- 
tificate into marks representing not only profession- 
al standing, but dollars, invests the annual examina- 
tions of the holders of those documents and the an- 
nual visitation of their schools, with a new interest. 





IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
The holding of “Summer” and ‘ Winter” 
Schools by different Teachers, in the same build- 
ing is an old and a very general practice in some 
parts of this State. It has some arguments in its 
favor. It provides instruction at a cheaper rate for 
the little ones. It opens for them the school at a 
season when pleasant weather and good roads 
enable them to dttend ; and it presents employment 
a portion of the year, to many females by whom the 


position is desirable. 


On the other hand, there are many very grave ob- 
jections to the practice. At its very foundation it 
is based on error. It assumes that any one is fit to 


‘teach the rudiments to little children; when all 


sound principles and all right experience show that 
the highest degree of professional skill and tact are in- 
dispensable to the right starting in the ways of know- 
ledge. That the more and the less advanced pupils 
should not be in the same classes, and, if possible, 
in the same school, all admit. This, however, is an 
‘argument for graded, and not for summer and win- 
ter schools, as now resorted to. But that any ora 
very inferior degree of skill is enough for the in- 
struction of the younger pupils, is—though it be a 
very old—is still, a heresy. Again, the practice al- 
luded to does injustice to the female sex, in reference 
to instruction. It quietly but peremptorily asserts, 
|that woman is only fit for the lower schools, while 
|the higher schools and the higher branches must be 
‘committed to the othersex. All sound experience, 
|as well as the best principles of our nature, contra- 
|dicts this position also, and establishes the fact that 
since woman has mind to comprehend all the stud- 
jies in our common schools, she has, at least, as 
| much tact in imparting them and in governing her 
pupils, as man. 

But the object, now, is not to discuss this some- 
what difficult question;—only to say, that the 
changing of teachers in the same school—a master 


in winter and a mistress in summer—generally leaves 
the school house and grounds in a deplorable con- 
dition. His term expires about or before the time 
when improvement should be made. What near ob- 
| ject then or strong enough motive has he to under- 
take the labor? He is probably busily engaged in 
| preparation forjhis final examination and exhibition, 
jand has no time for out-door improvement ; or if he 
|thinks at all of the school grounds and expects to 


ously into action, the result arrived at is so proper | teach there again, he thinks of them as they will be 
|next fall and winter, when bleakness and decay will 
ibe their chief features. 


and applicable to the case, as to commend itself at 
once to favor. 
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So of his female successor. She takes charge of 
the school only for two or three months, and rarely 
learns to connect her feelings, or her prospects, or 
her enjoyments with the spot. Or, if she desire to 
do so, and render it attractive to her little flock, the 
time for planting flowers and shrubs and trees has 
generally passed before her term commenced. Thus 
the matter remains from year to year. Nothing is 
done, where so little effort would work wonders ; 
and it is therefore no wonder that pupils hate the 
school as a place, as much as they hate study as a 
duty in such a place. In fact the wonder is, that, 
the love of knowledge is ever made to bud and 
bloom in such a waste. 

This whole process of changing teachers frequent- 
ly, is most injurious in every respect, except when 
made from a bad to a good one; and in none of its 
secondary ill-effects is it more detrimental than in 
retarding the improvement of the school grounds. 
This is the general rule, yet some exceptions exist. 
Teachers there are with heart and taste enough to 
set out a tree, though others are to enjoy the shade, 
and plant a flower of which they themselves shall 
neither behold the bloom nor inhale the fragrance. 
These are the highest types of their profession.— 
We use the word types in its fullest sense ; for is 
not the “vos non vobis” and the “ alter tulit honores” 
principle, the very essence and object of the teach- | 
er’s true calling? The hard-learned task—the un- | 
willingly comprehended principle, are not for present 
pleasure or profit or credit. It is the seed for fruit 
in after life, when the sower may be in his grave 
or in a distant land. Thus it is, that the teacher 
who ornaments the school for his successor is but 
doing, out of school hours, that which is the purpose 
of his whole life :—working for others in the future. 

All who have these genial feelings will respond to 
the influences of this genial season. This is the 
time for improvement; the time for white-wash 
brush and spade ; for removing trees from the for- 
est and flowers from the garden; for educating the 
heart and the taste of the pupils, and for encourag- 
ing directors, by example, into the permanent im- 
provement and care of the school grounds. To auc- 
ceed, needs but to begin; but the beginning must 
always be with the teacher. Pupils will not think 
of it unless suggested and commenced by him. Di- 
rictors may think of it, but they will not venture, 
till the teacher give assurance, by his taste and his 
care, that their labor and their outlay will be appre- 
ciated and preserved. 

The question, then, of improvement, is in the 
hands of the teacher. His hands can set those of 
all others interested, to work, as certainly as that 
the resnlt will improve the mind and warm the heart 
of all who join in the labor; and an occasional day | 
spent in this way by teachers and pupils could not 
be better spent. | 


‘other duties interfered, 
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| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS, 

The annexed “ introductory ” is from the Zancas- 
ter Examiner, which proposes to devote a column to 
educational matters. The movement is hailed with 
pleasure, because the paper has a large circulation 
and is not in the habit of lightly undertaking or soon 
abandoning any project. 


The views sound, and 


the design, if adopted and properly carried out, by 
every weekly press in the State. would be beneficial 
to an extent scarcely to be over-estimated. 

About thirty newspapers, in various parts of the 
State opened “educational departments,” in the 
past three years. Only some five or six have con- 
W hy is this? It 
is no doubt owing to the fact that too much was at- 


tinued them to the present time. 


tempted. The Editor, or some teacher friend, un- 
dertook to write a column or two of original matter 
on some general subject, every week, and of course 
soon failed. Either the original stock of ideas be- 
came exhausted, the effort grew wearisome. or 
Now, matter of this kind 
is neither easy to be produced in such quantity, nor 
is it exclusively suitable. An occasional! well con- 
sidered earefully written article, on some topic con- 
nected with teaching or the culture of mind, will 
be of great value and be read; but an Kdueational 


column filled with nothing else, week after week the 


| year round, would be a failure. 


After looking at the matter, for some time and 


'with much attention, it seems that the topics of the 


Educational Department in a Miscellaneous news- 


|paper should be mainly either Jocal or selected. 


That it should be local is indicated by the very 
medium of publication and the bounds of that pub- 
lication. It is in the county paper, for the county. 
Hence accounts of Educational meetings, onkant 
examinations and exhibitions, changes of teachers, 
notes of visitations,—especially those relating to 
the condition of schoo!-houses—by the County Su- 
perintendent, &c., would naturally fall into this de- 
partment and be read by every teacher and director 
in the county, and by many others. To these might 
also be added, with much good effect, an occasional 
article on the condition of education in the county 
or some part of it, by the Editor. 

In addition to local matter, selections on edu. 
cational topics from other papers and publications 
are always at hand, and if made with judgment, are 
invaluable. Such articles, thrown into the columns 
of a miscellaneous paper, promiscuously, are rarely 
read ; but if, like those under the agricultural head, 
they are put together in a column by themselves, 
though not read on the first taking up of the paper 
by many, they wil be at the second or third, by 
those most interested ard thus have their effect,— 
These, amongst whom will'be teachers and Direct- 
ors, and often parents, will know where to look for 
them and will apprec:ate their information. 
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These remarks are thrown out in the hope of in- 
creasing the number, and of rendering more perma- 
nent and useful the influence, of these departments 
in our weekly newspapers. 

The following is the introductory alluded to: 

“ A word preparatory, may not be inapplicable 
in the way of a preamble to a new department in 
the Examiner of this week. 

“ Information relating to Education does not take 
rank with the popular reading of the day. The 
subject itself, however attractively and superficially 
treated, demands a greater or less degree of cere- 
bral exercise—a kind of exercise known to be too 
abhorrent to the general reader—the seekerafter 
to expect him to achieve any 





popular literatnre 
very marked success. His activity is chiefly in pur- 
suit of an opiate to assuage any innate indications 
of mental exertion, that might otherwise lead to la- 
borious consequences, True, he succeeds in exciting 
an ungovernable tumult of, passions, common as well 
to other animals as to himself,—he fancies that it is 
the intellect—the mind stirring with him! Oth- 
ers having a desire to inform themselves on subjects 
pertaining to mind-culture, are appalled at the out- 
set, by the formidable array of elaborate articles 
and reports, usually found in publications devoted 
exclusively to education, while if they fall upon sim- 
ilar matter entering less into detail and presented 
in a less formal manner, they seize upon it with re- 
lish. We hope to offer to the latter class something 
not unacceptable in itself, and at the same time 
create a want, that will compel a resort to the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, and other like publi- 
cations. 

“Neither do we despair of thrusting upon the 
former now and then a truth that will find its way 
home. It will be seen that we do not intend to fill 
the space set apart for this purpose, with long and 
labored articles ; on the contrary, it is ourintention 
to make up this department with selections and ori- 
ginal matter possessing, we hope, at least that claim 
to the attention of the reader which brevity has so 
large a share in securing. Communications from 
teachers and others interested, are solicited.” 

ANNULMENT OF CERTIFICATES. 


‘“* Provided, That the County Superintendent may 
annul any such certificate given by him or his pre- 
decessor in office, when he shall think proper, giv- 
ing at least ten days previous notice thereof, in wri- 
ting, to the teacher holding it, and to the Directors 
or controllers of the district in which he or she may 
be employed.” 

This is the proviso to the 41 section of the school 
law of 1854, and though the actual cause of com- 
plaint under it is, that it has not been sufficiently 
often enforced, and the certificates improvidently | 
granted to incompetent or immoral men annulled, 


‘that it may be heareafter used oppressively or ca- 


priciously. 

When the law creating the County Superintend- 
ency was enacted, it was foreseen that, like all new 
and untried offices, it would probably commit mis- 
takes, or fail at once to meet the requirements of 
every case. Hence, it was concluded that there 
should accompany it a prompt and summary power 
to correct these errors, and adapt its workings to 
the pressing wants of thesystem. That numerous 
errors of this kind did occur, is known to all; that 
the power conferred has any where been oppressive- 
ly exercised is not asserted ; but that the time for 
its restriction has arrived or is near, is beginning 
to be felt by all who duly consider the question. 

Like every other profession, that of teaching 
must have its distinet place in the community ; and 
to retain that place it must have the means within 
it to purify itself of unworthy, or incompetent mem- 
bers. “Once a teacher, always a teacher,” would 
be as injurious to the profession and the communi- 
ty, as once a lawyer always a lawyer, or clergyman, 
or physician. Each profession has its claims upon 
its members for propriety of professional conduct 
and competency of professional knowledge, as strong 
as are the corresponding claims of each member on 
the whole profession for countenance and recogni- 
nition, so long as his standing is unimpeachable. 
But the instant this ceases to be the case, and the 
member becomes unworthy, the professional stand- 
ing and claim should terminate. 

The question, then, in reference to this feature in 
our school law is not one of repeal, but modifica- 
tion. The power to exclude from the profession is 
to be deposited somewhere; and the only question 
is, by whom and how shall it be exercised? The 
view presented in the preceding paragraph, would 
seem to suggest the answer. The offence of unwor- 
thily holding professional rank, is mainly an‘injury 
to the profession itself. True, it is also a serious 
injury to society; but in this respect, society, or its 


‘representatives—the Directors—always has the right 


of choice, as it has in referenceto all other profes- 
sions, and can select its own teachers, taking the 
good and rejecting the bad. But the continuing 
evil is, that while the bad hold certificates, it is the 
profession that takes damage. 

The teachers of several counties are now consid- 
ering this matter, with the possible evil conse- 
quences of the law as it stands, and the best means 
of remedy. Whatever is done, should be maturely 
considered and have the best interests and the true 
dignity of a mighty profession in view. Hasty or 
crude measures of supposed reform on this or any 
other feature of the school system, should be avoid- 
ed. Better to bear longer an evil which has yet 
been only in apprehension, than adopt a remedy 


yet the rational cause of alarm in reference to it is,'that may be worse than the disease. 
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In the meantime, it is suggested for consideration, 
amongst other propositions, that all cases of com- 
plaint against a teacher, of sufficient magnitude, if 
established, to deprive him of his certificate, might 
be submitted to a council or jury of three, five, or 
seven teachers of the proper county, holding full 
certificates and in good standing; who, with the 
County Superintendent, should investigate the cir- 
cumstances and decide the case, after a full and for- 
mal hearing. This would probably protect the 
rights of the accused, guard the interests of society, 
and elevate the profession, as fully as any mode yet 
proposed ; while it would be speedy in action, sim- 
ple in operation, and in accordance with the spirit 
of the school system. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
Harrispurc, May, 1858. § 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Blanks: Superintendents are requested to immediately 
notify the Department, how many Teachers’ monthly re- 
ports, and other blanks will be needed for their respective 
counties during the next six or eight months. 

Reports and Laws: Boxes of these documents will be 
shipped at an early day, per special express, of which 
notice will be given at the time, by mail. 

Annual Report: Blank forms for the special statistics, and 
suggestions with regard to the preparation of the County 
Reports, have been sent to Superintendents by mail. 

Endorsement of Certificates: Attention is called to the 
instructions on this point, in the latter part of paragraph 
No. 144, ending on page 53, of the **School law and de- 
cisions.”? The approval should be noted on the certificate, 
and not on a separate slip of paper, or in the body of a 
letter. 

State Appropriation: The annual District Report must be 
received from each Board of Directors, before the warrant for 
the State Appropriation can be issued. The four month’s 
certificate is not sufficient of itself. The requirements of 
the 36th section of the school law of 1854, will be rigorous- 
ly enforced hereafter in this respect. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


No legislation was had at the late session, upon the 
School matters. The Legislature adjourned without dis- 
turbing the system in general or in detail. The petitions 
from a few counties against the County Superintendency, 
failed to make any impression upon either House. The 
only general! bill seriously affecting the system, that suc- 
ceeded in being called up in the House, was postponed in- 
definitely, by a large majority. The system has become 
firmly established, and every year’sexpenence but strength- 
ens the popular and the legislative conviction that it is 
right in its principles and frame work, and that to * tinker’’ 
with it,—would be unwise and uncalled for. 

The School Appropriation was fixed at’$280,000,—the 
same as last year. 





Giucational Societies. 
- SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 

At a regular meeting of the Allegheny County Educational 

Association, held in Pittsburg, March 27th, 1858, the fol- 

lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted, and ordered 
to be published: 


WHueERBAS, It has been obligatory on the part of this As- 
sociation, to bid a temporary farewell to Prof. James Thomp- 
son who is about to remove from our midst; and Whereas, 
we are deeply impressed with a sense of his eminent ability 
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and earnestness as a teacher, courtesy as a gentleman, and 
zeal as a champion in the cause of education ; therefore, 
be it ‘ 

Resolved, That it is with sincere regret we take the hand 
of our parting brother, the light of whose genius has shore 
in our midst, with honor to himself and profit to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That in our future associations for the advance- 
ment of education, we will ever look back, with pleasing 
memories,to the days when our respected brother participa- 
ted in our deliberations. 

Resolved, That to our brethren in the East, we tender our 
hearty congratulations on the accession to their ranks of a 
gentleman and a scholar, with whom to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance would be both profitable and interesting. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Executive Committee 
forward a copy of these resolutions to the Pennsylvania 
School Journal for publication. 

BUCKS COUNTY. 

Pursuant to notice given by the County Superintendent, 
the Teachers, Directors and friends of Education of the 
North-western part of Bucks county, met in the Richland- 
town School House for the purpose of holding an Institute, 
on the 25th, 26th and 27th of March. The day being a de- 
lightful one for the season, and a Teachers’ Institute a nov- 
elty in this part of the county, it soon became evident that 
the School House would be entirely too small to accommo- 
date those desirous of attending. It was therefore decided 
to organize temporarily in the School House, and to make 
arrangements to meet in the Church in the afternoon. 

The Committee reported the following as permanent offi- 
cers: 

President—W. H. Jounson. 3 

Vice* President—Chas. Mason. 

Secretaries—A. R. Horne and J. G. Weinberger. 

About forty Teachers were present. 

Afternoon Session.—The Institute met at 2 o’clock, in the 
Richlandtown Church. The meeting was opened with 
some remarks on the object and utility of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, by the County Superintendent, in which he pointed 
out some of the existing defects, and urged upon the Teach- 
ers the necessity of beginning with the ** elements.” 

A. R. Horne delivered an address on the art of Teaching, 
foliowed by exercises on the elementary sounds by W. W. 
Fell, and on Mental Arithmetic, by R. J. Armstrong. 
Evening Session.—The Institute convened at 7 o’clock.— 
in discussing the question: 


The evening was occupied 


‘* How can the co-operation of Parents be best secured by 
the Teachers in instructing their children ??? Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Wright, Overholt, Jackson, Cope, Fell and Horne 
participated. The responsibility of teachers—the necessity 
of visiting parents and holding familiar conversations with 
them—the high rank which the profession of teaching 
should hold—the importance of selecting well qualified 
Teachers, and of various other matters were touched upon 
in this discussion. 

On invitation to parents and friends of education to par- 
ticipate, Mr. John G. Bruner, an old and faithful friend of 
Schools, came forward and gave his views. 

March 26—Instruction was given by Messrs. 
Overholt, Horne, Wright, Christine, Armstrong, Moyer and 
Fell. Addresses were delivered by Dr. Thomas and 
Messrs. Horne, Christine and Weinberger. 

March 27.—Instruction by Messrs. Jackson, Fell and 
Armstrong. and a debate on the ** Wants of our Schools,” 
by Messrs. Mason, Armstrong and Horne, Rev. Mr. Kem- 
merer, Miss Underwood and Dr. Thomas. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Wuereas, The progress of the Public Schools, under 


Mason, 


‘very disadvantageous circumstances, in the north western 
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part of Bucks county, affords evidence that the spirit of 
improvement has been awakened in the German settle- 
ments. : 

Anp Wuereas, The great want of the Schools in this 
section is the extension of the School Term of Tuition, in 
order that the Teachers may be induced to obtain qualifica- 
tions, enabling them to follow teaching as a profession. 

Anp Wuereas, Several Teachers of known qualifica- 
tions and abilities are about to abandon Schools in this 
part of the county for those of other sections, in which 
more constant employment may be obtained, and a more 
adequate remuneration for their services. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Teachers and friends of Education here 
assembled, do most earnestly recommend, to the School Di- 
rectors of the several districts in contemplation, to extend 
the limits of their respective school terms, in order to satis- 
fy the demands now so apparent to the friends of Education 
in this quarter. 

Resolved, That the advantages of the office of County Su- 
perintendent are so apparent to a.l, that it is almost need- 
less to express our most hearty approbation of it. 

Resolved, ‘That we meet again, as an Institute, in Quaker 
town, in August next. 

After a Valedictory by Mr. Fell, which reflected much 
credit upon the author, and the singing of ** Good Bye,” 
the Institute adjourned. 

It was, on the whole, a pleasant and interesting affair ; 
and it has demonstrated to a certainty, that an Institute in 
this part of the county is not an experiment, but a fixed 


fact; and the whole proceedings gave promise of an in- 


creasing interest in the cause of Education in this part of | 


the county, which must ultimately be productive of the 
most cheering results. 
CAMBRIA COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Institute of White township met at Pleas- 
ant Hill on the evening of March 13th, 1858, and was called 
to order by electing Jones Rolin, Esq., President, and Thos. 
Vick Roy, Secretary. The President having taken the 
chair made some very appropriate remarks, when addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. Vick Roy, Rindlaub, Swank and 
Van Scoyoc; which were replied to by Messrs. Scott, John 
Van Scoyoc, Rollin and Vick Roy. 

The following resolution was then offered by! Mr. J. W. 
Scott and unanimously carried : 


Resolved, That in token of our regard and esteem for the 
teachers of White township, Messrs. Van Scoyoc, Swank, 
Rindlaub and Roy—having discharged the duties of their 
profession :with distinguished honors—they are therefore 
entitled toan expression of our warmest sympathies, and 
they have our best wishes for their continued happiness, 
prosperity and final success; and that they carry with them 
the heartfelt thanks of this community. 


Mr. Thos. Powell then offered the following, which was 


unanimously carried : 

Resolved, That our County Superintendent, S. B. Me 
Cormick, deserves the confidence and esteem of the citizens 
and the lasting gratitude of the teachers and friends of edu- 
cation in White township; that in the event of the contin- 
uation of the County Superintendency, said S. B. McCor- 
mick, in case of his being a candidate for re-election, should 
be entitled to the support, not only of White township, but 
of every other township in the county. 


Mr. Swank then offered the following, which was unani- | 


mously carried : 

Resolved, That the retiring Board of Directors have the 
thanks of the teachers and citizens of the township, for their 
zeal and efliciency in the promotion of education. 


CHESTER COUNTY. 


At a meeting of the Board of School Directors of West- 
town, held April 13th, the following resolutions were unari- 
mously adopted. 


Resolved, That our sincere thanks are due and are hereby 
tendered to Chas. P. Pyle, teacherof Shady Grove School, 
for the zeal which he exhibited in the exhibition held in said 
school, on Saturday evening, April 10th. 
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| Resolved, That the appropriateness and efficiency of the 
exercises were highly creditable to both teacher and scholars. 

Resolved, That having experienced the pleasing effect of 
public exhibitions in schools. we would favorably recom- 
mend to the directors and teachers of the county the great 
advantage arising therefrom. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be trans- 
‘mitted to Mr. Pyle and also to the various newspapers of 
the county for publication. 


4 
CRAWFORD CO. 


The Spring Session of the Co. Institute commenced at 
Meadville, on the 29th of March, and lasted one week. 
The following account of itis from the Crawford Democrat : 

A large number of teachers were in attendance and 
deeply interested in the labors in which they were engaged. 
We were unable to attend the day sessions, but we under- 
stand that they were made quite interesting and instructive 
to those who participated inthem. The evening sessions 
were spent in debate, in the reading of compositions and 
the delivery of lectures. 8S. S. Sears, Esq. lectured on 
Monday evening, but we did not have the pleasure of hear- 
ing him. We understand that his lecture was a good one, 
eliciting frequent applause from the audience. 

The lecture on Tuesday evening was delivered by Prof. 
Bates—Subject, “The Means and Ends of Education.’ 
This lecture contained many good thoughts and suggestions, 
well expressed. The lecturer very properly urged the great 
necessity of thoroughness in education. The want of this 
will ever be a defect in education, until children are taught 
|to exercise their intellects more freely and strongly, and to 
|depend more upon their own natural resources for know- 


ledge, than upon books. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Fairchild lectured before 
ithe Institute—Subject, ‘Moral Culture.’? The lecture 
| was one of life, energy and sparkling thought. His views 
| were generally practical, showing that he had not contined 
|himself to books alone for his knowledge. He urged with 
|much force the great necessity of moral as well as intel- 
|lectual training inschools. This is certainly a much ne- 
| glected portion of a just education,—a neglect which some- 


'times leads to fearful consequences. If intellect is alone 
enlightened, it is teo often employed in the service of the 
passions, at the sacrifice of moral principle. To prevent 
this is one of thegreat purposes of education, by a judi- 
cious training of man’s entire nature; so that moral senti- 
ment and intellect may co-operate in the government of hu- 
}man actions. 
| On Tuesday evening the Rev. R. Shippen lectured before 
| the Institute.—Subject, ‘“* The True Spirit and Aim of 
| Teaching.” The lecture was a rich literary treat, replete 
| With valuable thoughts and suggestions on the subject con- 
|sidered. The lecturer regarded education, not as a mere 
mental culture, nor as a mere training and developing of 
|the phyisical forces, but as consisting in the harmonious 
blending of the two. He dweltatlengthon physical edu- 
cation and the importance of keeping the body in vigorous 
health. ‘This department of education is too much neglect- 
ed, though of primary importance to every one The edu- 
cation of the intellectual and moral powers were briefly, 
yet ably, treated. 

Rev. J. Barker, D. D., lectured on Friday evening.— 

; 

his subject in an able and comprehensive manner. He ad- 
vanced many excellent thoughts on the selection of books 
suited for Common School Libraries. Such books should 
consist principally of works on History, Biography and 





Travels, and descriptions of the Mineral, V egetable and 





Subject, ** School District Libraries.”” The speaker treated - 
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Animal kingdoms. No book of a sectarian or partisan) 
bias should be placed in such libraries. 

Resolutions were passed by the Institute instructing the 
Secretary to request the last two lectures for publication in 
the Pa, School Journal. We hope the wish of the Institute 
will be acceded to. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That the Teachers should be more earnest in 
their endeavors to make the Institute of our county both 
profitable and interesting. 

Resolved, That our choice for the location of the Normal 
School of this District, is Meadville. 

Resolved, That our hearty good wishes and sympathies 
go with our Superintendent in his arduous endeavors to 
eleyate the standard of Common School education in this 
eounty. 

Resolved, That we will earnestly try to make our Insti- 
tute more practical and useful to Teachers in the future 
than it has been in the past. 

Resolved, That the people should guard against the frauds 
of Directors, and not allow them to squander the public 
funds while the Teachers go unpaid. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the Meadville Academy, 
under the supervision of Prof. Thickstun, has done, and is 
doing, a good work for the Common Schools, and we there- 
fore cheerfully recommend it to the patronage of the citizens 
of Crawford county. 

INDIANA. 

The White township Teachers’ Assocation met at school 
house No. 7, March 13, 1858. An address was delivered 
by J. W. Foulks, on ‘* The Influence of Manual labor 
on Mental Culture.’ Illustrations of the method of teach- 
ing Penmanship were given by Geo. Hammers and J. F 
Beck. 

Mr. Porter offered the following resolution, which elici- 
ted quite a protracted and animated discussion : 

Resolved, That one hour in the forenoon, and one in the 
afternoon, each day, is a sufficient length of time for any 
child, under 12 years of age to be confined to mental labor 
in the school room. 

The resolution was defended by Messrs. Porter, Foulks 
and Myers, and opposed by Messrs. Arthurs, Hammers, 
Ingersoll and Griffith. At the close of the discussion, a 
vote was taken on the resolution, when it was lost by a 
vote of 6 to 13, as follows: 

Ayres—Messrs. Beck, Bell, Foulks, Howard, Myers and 
Porter,— Speaker—6. 

Nays—Messrs. Findley, Ferguson, Griffith, Hammers, 
Ingersoll, H. R. McCloskey, J. B. McCloskey, Simpson and 
Trimble, Misses Fitzgeralds, McGahey, Myers and Simp- 
son—13 

Resolved, That J. E. Myers be authorized to act as agent 
for the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Mr. Porter delivered an elaborate and eloquent address on 


** Popular Education.”’ 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Lancaster County Edu- 
cational Association was held April 24, at the High School 
building, President E. Lamborn in the chair. 

The attendance of teachers at the hour of meeting (ten 
o’clock) was larger than we have ever before seen at one 
of these meetings, and those present manifested much in- 
terest in the proceedings. 

Mr. W. Wilson, of Manor, read an Essay discussing the 
question ** Should Analytical Grammar be taught separately 
or in connection with Syntactical??? in which the conclu-| 
sion reached was, chiefly, that methods are nothing—results | 
everything. The Essay took the ground that they should | 
not be taught together, but did not indicate which should | 
be taught first. 
Mr. W. V. Davis argued that Syntactical Grammar should | 
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be first taken up and then analytical, the former being a 
aid to the latter, as Arithmetic is to Algebra. 

Mr. Hill contended for the contrary view, that analysis is 
the groundwork of the science. 

Prof. Brooks in the main concurred with the views of Mr. 
Davis, but thought they should be taught together, and ex- 
pressed the same opinion in regard to the teaching of 
Arithmetic, and Algebra—Algebra being universal Arith- 
metic. After the first principles of Arithmetic are mastered, 
we should pass on to generalization—thus carrying both 
processes on together—and he had no doubt this system 
would soon be adopted by authors. So in Grammar. First 
a little syntactical should be learned, to be followed by an- 
alytical parsing. First teach achild the noun, verb, and ad- 
jective, words forming a simple sentence, and then he will 
be prepared to understand such relations as the subject and 
predicate. In this way the two should go together, step 
by step. 

Prof. Wickersham argued that the analytical and syntac- 
tical process were but different modes of doing the same 
thing—both steps in the same direction. 
up synthetically, and following out this order of discovery 
the child can be taught to speak and write correctly. Syn- 


Language grows 


; ; ‘ ‘ ; 
tax and analysis being, in this sense, the same process, it 


naturally follgws that they must be taught together; and he 
aptly illustrated his idea by the botanical analyzation of a 
plant or flower. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. Hill, De- 
nues, and Nill whose views did not materially differ. 

Mr. Davis thought the object of the Essayist was to 
know, when a bookseller handed out two books, one called 
syntactical, and the other analytical, to know which he 
ought to take first and putinto the hands of the pupil. 

The further discussion of the subject was then postponed 
to hear the lecture from Prof. Brooks, of the Millersville 
Normal School, which was next on the programme of the 
committee of arrangement. 

Mr. Brooks, whose remarks were extempore, commenced 
by congratulating the teachers and friends of education pre- 
sent, upon the encouragement offered by so large an attend- 
ance at this meeting. But a few years ago, such de- 
monstrations were unknown in this county, and would have 
been the subject of contempt and ridicule. Now, the teach- 
er’s profession is elevated and honored by the exertions of 
its members working through associations of this kind—a 
general interest is manifested by all classes in popular edu- 
cation—parents visit the schools, to witness the progress of 
their children and encourage the teachers—great improve- 
ments in schoo! architecture and schoo! furniture distinguish 


'our Common Schools now—and our system of teaching has 


made most remarkable progress in the right direction. 

Aiter dwelling upon these encouraging facts for a short 
time, Mr. Brooks proceeded to notice some of the defects 
noticeable.in the modern system of teaching. The first of 
these, and upon which some fine thoughts were thrown out 
by the speaker, was that we teach books too much and neg- 
lect too much the reading of the Book of Nature. Too many 
are in the habit of going through the world, if not with 
“their eyes shut,”’ at, least too much in the habit of depend- 
ing upon others, for their descriptions of things; they are in 
the habit of trusting too much to books and newspapers for 
descriptions of things which they ought to understand from 
their own observation; this he thought was a grave erro! 
which ought to be combatted by the teacher. 

The case of Linnzus, the founder of the Botanical sys- 
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tem was cited in illustration of the importance of teaching 


the pupil to think for himself, and of the fact that seem- 
ingly dull students often become men of learning and dis- 
tinction. Linneus, when a boy, gtew tired of his books, 
and despite the earnest counsels of his father, persisted in 
roaming over the fields and woods, gathering flowers and 
plants, studying their peculiarities. In thus rambling away 
from his books to study the Book of Nature, he was laying 
the foundation of that interesting, useful and beautiful 
science with which his name has been identified. Had the 
efforts to confine him to mere book-learning been success- 
ful, the world to-day might have been without the 


benefits of the great system which he thought out for him- | 


self, in rambling over the fields and forests. 

Newton was alluded to as an instance of an original 
thinker, who had prosecuted his mathematical studies and 
discoveries almost alone without the aid of books, not hav- 
ing read Euclid until he became distinguished for his at- 
tainments in geometrical science. 

We should teach the alphabet of Natural Science at the 
Same time we teach the alphabet of letters. There is not 
enough of original thought under our system of teaching, 
superior as it is to that of a few years ago. All great men 
have made their mark in the world and in history by 
thinking for themselves. We do not remember men for 
what they have read in books or learned from others, but 
because they have developed new ideas, formed new sys- 
tems. 
lustration, and the speaker concluded this branch of his 
subject by remarking that he often thought an “ Observa- 
tion Class*’ might be formed with advantage, along with 


The cases of numerous great men were cited in il- 


the other classes in the school room, to go out and study 
the ever opened Book of Nature. 

He spoke of the advantage of having the object of study 
—in cases in which the snbjects themselves would allow 
it--always before the pupil for his investigation. In Physio- 
logy and anatomy, the learner would profit little from the 
pictorial representations and descriptions. He continued 
his remarks at some length in an entertaining and instruc- 
tive manner. 

Mr. Davis offered the following resolution, which he 
wished to call up during the afternoon session : 

Resolved, That the provision in the 4lst Section of the 
School law, giving the County Superintendent the power to 
annul teachers certificates, at ten days notice, upon his 
own mere motion, whether induced by ill-will, caprice, pre- 
Judice or power, without any assigned cause affecting the 
capacity, integrity or good morals of the teacher, is an ar- 
bitrary enactment, not in harmony with the genius of our 
institutions, and demands repeal or amendment. 

He said it did not originate with himself, but had been 
copied from the proceedings of a teachers’? meeting, publish- 
ed in the School Journal, and that meeting, after discussion 
had adopted it. 

After a desultory discussion on a point of order as to the 
consideration of the resolution, the meeting adjourned to 
half past one o’clock. 

An Essay on Orthography and Orthepy, by “‘a Female 
Teacher,”’ was read by Mr. Peirce, Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee, in which the use of elocutionary charts in 
phonetic teaching was dicussed, and designated as being as 
useless in the teaching of common spelling as “the fifth 
wheel to awagon.’? The author concluded with an intima- 
tion that these charts are a new-fargled notion got up by 
some Yankee publisher, to gull the young teachers who 
may be fond of novelty. 

Mr. Davis expressed himself pleased with the sentuments 


}of the essay, and moved a vote of thanks to the writer for 
| furnishing it. 

| On motion of Mr. Preston, the essayist of this morning 
| was included, and the motion was adopted. 

Mr. Hill differed with the view of the essayist and ar- 
gued that the elocutionary charts cannot be dispensed with 

|in teaching orthography intelligently, any more than maps 
in geography. 

Mr. Wilson took exceptions against the essayist in stig- 
matizing elocutionary charts as ‘“* Yankee inventions,” and 
argued in favor of these charts as an indispensible aid in 

| cultivating the vocal powers. 

Mr. Davis called up his resolution relative to the powers 
|of the County Superintendent in annuling teacher’s certifi- 
cates, and in doing so, made some remarks upon its im- 
|portance and propriety, as a subject of discussion in as- 
' sociations intended for elevating the teacher’s profession and 
advancing the interests of common school education. He 
said the reason, perhaps, that the question had not been 
more discussed in this county was, that the Superintend- 
ents had no occasion to exercise the power towards our 
teachers; but he thought the difficulty in this city arose out 
of an apprehension that certificates might be annulled. 

Mr. Denues called for the reading of the 41st section, 
which was read by Mr. Wickersham, together with the 
construction of the State Superintendant upon’ the same, 


in which that officer says, “if any teacher proves incompe- 
tent, or should become addicted to intemperance or other 
immorality, his certificate shall be promptly annulled, &c. 
These precaufiohs are necessary, in order that the profession 
of the Teacher may be established upon a proper basis, 
and its respectability, efficiency, and usefulness maintained 
under all circumstances. It is not necessary to annul a 
provisional certificate that has expired by its own limita- 
tion.”? 

Mr. Burrowes said he was one who had always thought 

this power harsh and arbitrary; but when such an Associa- 
tion expressed an opinion they should be prepared not only 
to give reasous for the proposed change, butto suggest a 
remedy. All would agree that power should be lodged 
somewhele, to rid the profession of unworthy members; 
but he was not prepared to suggest in what particular man- 
ner the law should be amended: and, as the Legislature 
had adjourned, he thought it would be well to postpone its 
further consideration to the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion. As had been justly remarked by the mover of the 
resolution (Mr. Davis) there has been no occasion to com- 
plain of the exercise of this power in Lancaster county ; 
and therefore action upon the question would come very 
properly, and with great weight from this Association. 

Mr. Hill concurred with the views of Mr. Burrowes. 

Mr. Davis said when he first read the section alluded to, 

four years ago, he thought it caleulated to oppress the 
teachers and involve the Superintendent in difficulty. Al- 
though the teachers have had no cause to complain of the 
exercise of the power by the Superintendents of this county, 
they know not how soon the functions of that office may 
| fall into less judicious hands. There might have been rea- 
sons for such a provision in inaugurating the system, but 
they are not valid now. He, therefore, was in favor of the 
|expression of the; sentiments of the teachers of this 
|county, in order to swell the current of opinion setting 
towards the repeal or amendment of the law, which is 


moving in that direction in other counties. He read an 


lamendment which had been suggested, dividing the respon- 
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sibility of anauling a certificate, for cause, Between the 
Superintendent and the Board of Directors, having juris- 
diction over the teacher holding the certificate. This 
amendment, he thought, would remedy the difficulty. 

Mr. Crumbaugh said he would be very glad, indeed, if 
that amendment were now in full force, and he, as Super- 
intendent, was relieved of the responsibility of supervising | 


the moral character of the teachers. Kt was the only part 
of his duty he had ever shrunk from performing. It was an 


unpleasant power to exercise, and the teachers might ‘e | 


assured that he should never exercise it except for cause, 


and that cause would be before the public, that all inter- | 


ested might judge of the propriety of such action. 

So long as the law stands, in its present form, it will be 
the duty of the Superintendent to exercise the power, for 
causes indicated by the State Superintendent, in the decis- 
ion just read, however unpleasant such a duty might be. 

Mr. Crumbaugh said, that, while he was up, he wished 
to correct a misapprehension in the minds of some, which 
had been alluded to by Mr. Davis—that a supposed inten- 
tion on his*part to annul permanent certificates and re-ex- 
amine before granting new ones, had led to the present diffi- 
culty among the teachers of this city. He had said noth- 
ing of the kind, and any such reports were without founda- 
tion intruth. He would now, however, state his inten- 
tions, in reference to a renewal of certificates, as he had 
been instructed by the Department at Harrisburg to act i 
the matter. 


1 


Itis his intention, when the time for the annual examin- 
ation comes round, to issue a notice that the old permanent 
certificates are annulled and fixing a time and place where 
teachers holding them can meet him, return the old ones, 
and receive the new certificates, 
or, where the parties desire to retain their old certificates, 
he will write “* Annulled”’ on the back and they can then 
retain both. The report that he had intended to re-examine 


without re-examination ; 


and annul certificates in any other sense is wholly ground- 
less. 

Mr. Wickersham expressed views similar to those who 
had preceded him, in regard to the 41st section. That was 
certainly an unpleasant duty which any Superintendent 
would be glad to get rid of. It might have been passed ori- 
ginally for good reasons, when mistakes were liable to be 
made through inexperience ; but he thought there was no 
Still he doubted the propriety of 
Sharing the responsibility with the Directors, who are not 


necessity for it now. 


always the most competent to judge of a teacher’s qualifi- 
cations. 

There must be some power to keep the teacher’s pro- 
fession purged of improper members, und it struck him 
that this power should emanate in some way from the 
teachers themselves. He was opposed, however, to the 
teachers of county acting in a matter of which they 
had no cause to complain. If the teachers of Lancaster 
city had been frightened by local panic, founded on a mere 
apprehension, that was no reason why the county should 
He would therefore vote for postponing 
the resolution until next meeting 

In answer to a question by Mr. Davis, Mr. Wickersham 


be involved in it, 


said some mistakes had occurred in the issuing of certifi- 
cates, during the first three weeks of the Superintendency 
in Lancaster county. 

Mr. Preston said that the difficulty in this city had arisen | 
out of the annual examinations, and not out of the antici- 
pation of the annulling of permanent certificates. 
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Mr. Davis said he did not originate the report alluded to 
| by Mr. Crumbaugh, and he was neither responsible for, 
[nor could he control the *‘ gossips”’ He had 
‘never said Mr. Crumbaugh intended to re-examine those 


of the town. 


holding permanent certificates. 

On motion of Mr. Burrowes, the resolution was post- 
poned until the next meeting of the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Denues, a committee of three, was 
appoin'ed to prepare rules for the Order of Business for the 
Association. The Chair appointed Messrs. Denues, Bur- 
jrowes and Wickersham. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet in this city on the 
first Saturday in November next. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

The County Institute met on the 5th of April, at Mount 
Jackson, and continued in session four days. Mr. Berry, 
County Superintendent, President; Messrs. Berry, Mc- 
Lean, Mellon, J. R. Miller, Melvin, Miss M. A. 
Hayes, Messrs. Simpson, (of Pittsburg,) M. H. 
G. L. Applegate, Mr. C. 
Black, took part as instructors ; and addresses were made 


Lantz, 
H. Dunlap, Mr. Gantz, and Mr. 


and essays read by Superintendent Berry, Mr. M. H. Lantz, 
Mr. 8S. Thomson, Mr. G. L. Applegate, Miss M. A. Hayes, 
Mr. Black, Rev. R. Bear, Mr. Melvin, Miss J. Elliott, Mr. 
Dunlap and Mr. J. Moorehead. Twelve Districts in Law- 
rence were represented by 75 members, and there were 12 
present from Mercer, Butler, Beaver and Allegheny, with 
2 from Ohio. 

The exercises were so interesting that the session was 
prolonged one day beyond the time originally contemplated. 

The next meeting is to take place at New Wilmington, if 
the Mercer County Institute agree to unite with that of 
Lawrence, at that place; if not, at New Castle, and to cen- 
tinue five days. 

The following resolutions were discussed and adopted: 

Resolved, That we as teachers of Common Schools, ex- 
press our hearty approbation of the Common School System 
of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That we renew our allegiance this great 
cause, and pledge our individual and united influence to 
raise aloft its standard, and make its name what it deserves 
to be—a name of praise and excellence. 

Resolved, That we are as much as ever convinced of the 
utility of the office of County Superintendent, and of the ef- 
ficiency with which the present incumbent discharges its 
duties. 

Resolved, That we believe teachers should come up to the 
standard of excellence in teaching, and not bring the stand- 





ard down to them; and that we recommend Superin- 
tendent to keep the profe ssion: il mark high. 
Resolved, That the Teacher's success dé much 





upon his daily preparation for conducting itati 

Resolved, That we recognize district associations, conven- 
tions and institutes, as among the most efficient means of 
preparing the teachers for their calling. 

Resolved, That we will not recognize any person as be- 
longing to the teacher’s profession, who is not a member 
of a teacher’s district association, where it is possible for 
him so to belong. 

Resolved, That the self-improvement of the teacher, and 
the best interests of the pupils, demand that the schools 
should not be kept open on Saturdays. 

Resolved, That the frequent visitation of the schools by 
the officers and patrons, is a very important element of their 
success, and that we recommend and earnestly entreat all 
persons interested to visit them as often as may be in their 
power. 

Resolved, That we believe that the interests of the Com- 
| mon Schools—the cause of education—the happiness of pa- 
irents, pupils and teachers, would be) advanced};t—hat it 
would be a saving of money, time and health, to have the 
teacher boarded at one place, while engaged in teaching. 

Resolved, That the Scripture should be read in school 
levery morning as a devotional exercise. 
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Resolved, That we will as tenahens, use our utmost endea- 
vors to carry out the principles of etiquette in our schools. 

Resolved, That the use of tobacco is an injurious prac- 
tice and should be banished from the school room. 


of the bastiontn,. and J. Jack Johnson and J. ‘Uber, Secre- 
taries, and J. M. Moore and J.J. Beacom, Vice Presidents. 
J. N. Caldwell, J. L. McCormick, J. S. Strickler, P. Wal- 








Resolved, That will take and read the Pennsylvania | ters, R. 8. Densmore and Lewis Thompson were appointed 


School Journal. 


LUZERNE COUNTY. 


jan Executive Committee. The exercises consisted of 
|class-drills, lectures and discussions. There were three 


The 34 annual session of the Institute commenced on | sessions each day and evening :—Ist. morning from 9 to 


April 7, at Plymouth, and continued till the 10th. The num- | 12 M. 
ber of teachers in attendance at first was small, but became 


2d. afternoon from 2to5 P.M. 3rd. evening from 
7 to 9 o’clock P. M. The class-drills were conducted by 


quite respectable during the session, and the exercises must | Prof. E. Lamborn, of Lancaster, J. S. Brisbin, of Centre 
have been instructive and useful. County Superintendent |Co., B. M. Kerr, of Allegheny Co., Rev. N. H. Gillette 
Richardson was assisted by Prof’s Walker (formerly of/and A. M. Fulton, of this county. Discussions were par- 


Lewisburg) Stoddard, Lawrence and Nelson. 


| ticipsted in by nearly allthe teachers present. The most 


Prof. Walker lectured on the history and nature of Nor-| animated discussion was upon the question, “Is the word 
mal schools and apparently with good effect; for the feel- {method preferable to any other method of teaching.”? Sey- 
ing in favor of such an institution was strong at the close of | eral other questions were elaborately discussed. The class- 


the Institute. 


| drills were very interesting. Prof. Lamborn lead in Read- 


The Committee on the nomination of officers for the en-| ing, Mental Arithmetic and Phonetics; Prof. McCormick, 


suing year, reported: 
President—Prof. W. La Monre. 
Vice President—Prof. H. D. Walker. 
Secretary—Mr. E. W. Mathews. 
Frecutive Committee—Prof. E. W. Rawson, E. W. 
ers, and Prof. Y. C. Smith. 


All of whom were duly elected. A Committee was like- 
wise appointed consisting al Messrs. E. W. Mathews, Wm. | 


Campbell, John Kelly, T. S. Briggs; and Misses M. A. 
Foster, Bertha Bacon, Julia Mumford, and Alice Polen; 


whose duty it is to represent this Association at the next | 


meeting of the Pennsylvania State Association ; which is 
to meet at Scranton in August next; and it isexpected that 
every member of this Committee will exert his or her influ- 
ence in securing the attendance at the State Association, of | 
all the teachers of Luzerne county. 


The Association adopted the following resolutions : 


Wuereas, Our Common Schools are greatly benefitted 
by teachers’ Associations or Drills, therefore 

Resolved, That we cordially recommend the continuance 
of this important branch of the School System, and we 
heartily recommend a full attendance of all the teachers 
of this County, at the next session of the Pennsylvania 
State Association, to be held at Scranton, in August next. 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School System, in its | 


present form, is highly calculated to develop the educational 
interests of the State; That the State Superintendency 
is the head of the system, directing all its parts; while the 
County Superintendency is its right arm, by which it exer- 
cises its influence ; That the former should be, as it now 


is, independent of every other office ; hence we disapprove | 


of all attempts to engraft it again upon the office of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth ; while the latteris utterly indis- 
pensabie to the efficiency of the system. 

Resolved, That Normal Instruction is a cause which ear- 
nestly demands not only our attention, but our hearty co- 
operation : That we look with favor upon efforts, calculated 
to elevate the standard of teaching; and will exert our 


influence towards the erection of the Normal School in this | 


district. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of School Directors to co- 
operate directly with teachers; that we may secure the | 
greatest good to our Common Schools. 

Resolved, That this Association hold its next semi-annual 
meeting at Pittston, at such time as the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct. 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 


| English Grammar; Prof. Caldwell, Geography, and Prof. 
Densmore lead in written Arithmeti:. The citizens of the 
| tow n took a great deal of interest in the exercises, and not 


Rog- | |only filled the house in the evenings to overflowing, but 


|turnedout during the day and listened as attentively as 
‘the teachers. The hospitality uf the citizens of Latrobe will 
| long be remembered by teachers and others who attended 


that meeting. 


Prof. B. M. Kerr, of Allegheny, delivered on the last eve- 
ning of the Institute, a most excellent address. The 
Church (the Methodist Episcopal) in which we met, was 
literally crowded with people, and though every vacant 
| spot was soon filled, yet the most perfect order was preser- 
| ved during the time the learned gentleman addressed the 
audience. A report on “ Graded Schools in the Country” 
| was read by the President, and adopted as the sentiments 
|of the members of the Institute. It was prepared by John 
H. Hoopes, Esq. A committee which had had been pre- 
viously appointed, reported a Coastitution for the future 
| gov ernment of the Institute, which was adopted. 


The right spirit is beginning to be manifested by citizens 
| and teachers in Westmoreland co. The efficient labors of the 
| former, Co. Supt. J. I. MeCormick,who is a practical teacher 
|are now exhibiting their fruits. The present Superinten- 
| dent i is also a thorough teacher, hence, there seems to be 
igeneral satisfaction at present in our county, with the 
| practical workings of the office. One effect is too plainly 
levident to admit of a doubt: the elevation of the standard 
lof teacher’s qualifications. Since the establishment of a 
|County Superintendency, there have been two Normal 
Schools established in the county, and well sustained. One 
in New Derry, under the control of J. I. McCormick, which 
Iam told has fifty students the argh season, and the 
}other in Latrobe, under the control of J. N. Caldwell, who 
lis assisted by two model teachers, Densmore and Moore, 
and I understand there are in attendance at that Institu- 
tion, one hundred and thirty students. Besides these Nor- 


/mal Schools,there are four flourishing Academies within the 
county, and two, Blairsville and Salisbury, on th» line be- 
' 


A County Institute was organized in Latrobe on the 16th | tween Westmoreland and Indiana. The fact that the In- 


of March, 1858, and a session of three days was held 
Owing to the almost impassable condition of the country | 
roads, few could attend except those who traveled by rail | mon Schools, cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, unless 
road, yet sixty-four teachers presented themselves, and | we take into the account the influence of County Superin- 
manifested quite an interest in all the proceedings. J. R. | tendents in examinations and school visitations. 

McAfee, the County Superintendent, was elected Prestdent 


Sige ’ ad 
| stitutions are well sustained and principally by those en- 


gaged, or who intend to be engaged. as teachers in our Com- 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
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Resolved, That a thorough education is one of the pillars! that is often asked and too often answered in the 
upon which rests the perpetuity of our government. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all who love their coun- 
try and its institutions, to encourage and sustain a system rent and the response of every teacher. I have 
which will afford a sound and practical education to all ,. eae iy 
classes in community. little faith in the boy who will not work at school 

Resolved, That we have full confidence in the Free without the prospect of receiving a reward, be it 
School System of Pennsylvania ; and we believe it well ad- 
apted to secure the foregoing object. 

Resolved, That we believe the County Superintendency, jne school teacher, after due reflection, will not 
in the hands of proficient and practical teachers, a valuable deavade th sillnnialinin: lew steitetuen alsitiin ; 
agency in advancing the cause of Common School educa- 4°STade the profession by teaching children to ex- 
tion. pect special favors for performing their duty. They 

Resolved, That our present County Superintendent, being “ill les this ¢ , ats Withaet bolnn eo tench 
a proficient and practical teacher, has discharged his official Wit F6STS this S00R ChOUgD Without Deing 60 taugat 
duties satisfactorily. at school. 

Resolved, That the act of our last Legislature, which sep- . py ee at ee ie : 
arates the office of State Superintendent of Common Schools A teacher 140. flatter the vanity of some ¢ hildren 
from that of Secretary of the Commonwealth, is wise and/ and their parents, by giving “ rewards” to those 
Gan Chemo ae iriant Gastanye 48) whe he may seem to think are his best pupils, but 


affirmative. No! should be the desire of every pa- 


ever so trifling, for a good recitation. The gennu- 


The following officers were elected for next year : ‘he will not perform his duty to those who are not 

President—J. R. McAFee. —— : latte alll = = : . 

; : : o fortunate in being gifted with unusual talents, 
Vice President—A. M. Fulton, of Hempfield. r = , : : 

Recording Secs.—H. A. Smith, of Derry, P. Walter, and are, therefore, not so apt in comprehending 
Sewickley. | their less P ie oy me we j 

: eir lessons and profiting by his instruction. Any 

Corresponding Sec.—Jno. M’Intire, Derry. it ‘a : P Fy: y : Oh: 

Treasurer—Jno. N. Caldwell, Latrobe. teacher of but 3 month’s experience has not faiied 

Marshail—J. M. Moore, Lilly Dale. to observe that his most attentive and industrious 


Executive Committee—J. 1. M’Cormick, J. Jack Johnston, ‘ 
H. M. Jones, Lewis Thompson, J. J. Beacom. pupils are not always those who are termed the 
Greensburg was selected as the place for next meeting, “best scholars in school.” This peculiarity can be 








Wa Renn tare Seed bak Mn eee found in any school room, go where you will, and 
Pi — 5 as | constitutes an excellent objection to the practice of 
Original | Communications. __| giving “ rewards.” Go into almost any family ; take 
TEACHING THE ALPHABET—REWARDS. | two children of nearly the same age; they have the 


Answer 10 J. W. B.—The best method of teach-| same advantages at home, and their parents afford 
ing the alphabet is what may be called the Slate| them the same facilities for acquiring knowledge at 
method. Provide the child with asmall slate anda/ school. They go together, they sit together, and 
pencil, then draw a letter on the black-board and) spell and read from similar books; they are in the 
request the child to make one like it on the slate.—/ same classes in Arithmetic, in Grammar, in Geo- 
Commence with a letter that is easily made, as O ;/ graphy and Philosophy, and yet they are not equal 
next take X, and to the left of it tell the pupil to) in point of knowledge acquired from books and ob- 
draw an O, and it will then have formed the word) servation. While the one is ready to recite, and 
ox. Again at the proper time teach it to make the recites well, the other is never prepared and blun- 
letter b, after which it can write o-x, when it will| ders through the whole lesson. He studies hard— 
have a new word—box. Thus, let every additional | you can see that he is more attentive than the oth- 
letter be one, which, when used with one or more! er—he takes his books along home in the evenings 
of those already learned, will form a word—a name | and studies early, and yet at recitation he is the 
of something familiar to the child. | butt of the class. Now I ask, would it be just to 

There are several advantages to be derived from) “reward” him who is eadowed with more than or- 
this method. You can draw a letter on the black-| dinary talent, and thus discourage the boy who is 
board in a minute and leave your little pupils to less highly gifted than his brother? Pupils of this 
“copy” at their leisure; and as imitating is the! class are the very ones who should be the objects of 
life of the child, your A B C class will soon! the Teacher's solicitude ; let them be rich or poor— 
be deeply engaged. The very tact of being permit-| dressed in purple or rags, they are the ones to whom 
ted to use a slate and pencil will be sufficient to in-| the Teacher is sent. He should cause them to feel 
terest even the dullest child. Ina few days it will| at once that he sympathizes with them in all their 
know nearly all the letters in the Alphabet at sight,| difficulties; that he has come to instruct and not to 
and what is better, it will have acquired a know-| discourage them; and in short, that he is their 
ledge of forming letters and spelling some of the friend and not their persecutor. 


most common and familiar words in the language.) This is a subject worthy of attention, It is more 

The slate and pencil will cost but little more than | intimately connected with the profession of teach- 

a “primer” or a “spelling book,” while the differ-/ing than some have supposed, and deserves more 

ence in the progress made will astonish both teach-| than a passing consideration. 

er and parents. In conclusion I would propose that some one give 
“Should a teacher stimulate his pupils to exer wae me teens of aig, Sy ag Peg 


tion by the offer of rewards?” This is a question Greensburg, Pa., April, 1858. 
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A TALK WITH TEACHERS. }a magic in the atmosphere in which the man of in- 

It is not our purpose to dictate to teachers the ‘tegrity lives, there isa limpid purity, there is a 
manner in which they shall go to work to organize | quiet serenity, little short of parodatical, so that 
their schools, for we know that what would be ex- | he may walk erect. There is a turbidress, a loath- 
actly suited to one man’s mind, would be as far as someness forever hovering around the windows of 


possible from another's tendencies and habits. Af- 
ter the school is organized, however, we wish to call 
attention to some topics which we deem of very 
great moment to the teachers, patrons and scholars 
of the county. 

Too much prominence cannot be given to the 
habits of the pupils under your care. Your atten- 
tion should be early directed to this point. Habits 
are being formed at an extremely early period of 
life. Our being has scarcely begun, till these begin 
to take shape ; and they will almost certainly take 
the exact stamp of the moulding influences about 
us. We cannot escape the contamination of bad 
example. The habits of the adult will be vitiated 
by the competing influences around him ; how much 
more, then, the plastic mind of youth will be liable 
to distortion by the influences of evil association. 

Aud first, habits of observation should be sedul- 
ously cultivated by every teacher in the minds of 
his pupils. The broad field of nature, unsealed and 
beautiful, is spread out before young and old, invit- 
ing to careful study. ‘Trathsas innumerable as the 
blades of grass in yonder meadow, brilliant as the 
gem in Golconda’s bed, rich as the gold mines of 
Ophir, and-piled high as the loftiest star that glit- 
ters in the heavens, invite the contemplation and 
thought of every one. Teach your pupils in accor- 
dance with the precept of Hugh Miller: “ Learn to 
make a right use of your eyes.” Let us have agen- 
eration educated thus, and much of the idleness and 
viciousness that crowds our cities, villages, jails and 
lager houses, as well as all the dens and wiekedness 
of lust, would be at once, in a great measure, swept 
from the face of the earth. Heaven would look 
down smilingly upon the country and upon the 
town. Since all would be industrious, all would be 
correspondingly virtuous. 

Sut not only the physical and intellectual habits 
should thus receive the fostering care of the educa- 
gor, but the moral habits should receive his most 
earnest attention. Excellent moral habits have an 
attractiveness in any person, but O how lovely they 
are when linked with childish frankness and simpli- 
city. Systematic wickedness is repulsive in what- 
ever soil it vegetates, when seen springing up amid 
the tender sensibilities of the youthful heart. 

The only thing on earth that can walk erect with 
brow unblended is the upright man. The beast is 
prone, the reptile is prone, and the wicked man al- 


ways goes with his heart tending earthward. The 
former move thus in obedience to the command of 
their Maker, but the latter in obedience to the be- 
hests of habits, villainy and wickedness. There is 


ithe wicked man’s soul, that shuts him out of all 
earthly bliss, and locks him up in torments, long be- 
fore his exit from present scenes takes place. Hence 
‘he must look downward. 
| The world of appetite, the world of propensity, 
ithe world of desire, the world of affection, the world 
of passion,—fuall, overflowing, wild, gushing passion; 
‘that make men’s habits and final destinies so to 
differ, are to be put into the hands of the common 
school teacher this summer, You are to be king 
jor queen in this vast realm of human sensibility. 
Responsibilities greater than those which ever rested 
on royal greatness, press upon you. You are to 
leave upon immortal mind the impress of upright- 
‘ness, or the stamp of infamy. You are to train 
incipient men and women to look up like angels, or 
|fit them to bow down through a long life under a 
load of brutishness and sensuality. If you are not 
true to the teachings of conscience, if you are not 
true to the voice of God speaking in you, a thou- 
sand wild, unruly, angry, malevolent propensities 
and passions will, in the future, rise up, and call for 
vengeance, fierce and consuming as their own in- 
ward fires, to devour you. 

The judicious teacher will set out with a resolute 
purpose to guard well the habits of every child un- 
der his care. We trust that the siz or eight thou- 
sand children in the common schools of the county, 
will, during the coming summer session, be trained 
to manliness and virtue, while being instructed in 
the mysteries of science and knowledge. 

There is nothing so trivial in the realm of habit 
as to be beneath the notice of the teacher; nor is 
there any child so young that be is not the subject 
of habit. Dr. Joseph Henry says: “The future 
character of a child, and that of a man also, is in 
most cases formed, probably, before the age of seven 
years. Previously to this time impressions have 
been made which shall survive amid all the vicis- 
citudes of life—amid all the influences to which the 
individual may be subjected, and which will out- 
crop, as it were, in the last stage of his earthly ex- 
istence, when the additions to his character, made 
in latter years, have beer entirely swept away.” 

According, then, to the views of this eminently 
iscientific man, not only the habits formed in early 
youth will be most lasting, but also those same bad 
youthful habits, though they may be kept in sub- 
jection all through middle life by the judgment, the 
influence of position, or reputation, yet they will 

|be apt to re-appear in old age, and they may re- 
jsume their wonted sway in the man’s mind, and 
close his days in ignominy and shame. 
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Teachers guilty of any vicious habits shonld never 
be entrusted with the care of children. And yet 
we have known men of extremely dissolute prac- 
tices engaged as teachers. We have known them to 
take pleasure in teaching their youthful charge the 
mysteries incident to their wicked courses. Neither 
should those polite bad habits, more or less prac- 
ticed in every community, be tolerated in the teach- 
er. Let every other m1n in the world be the vic- 
tim of some reprehensible social habit, the teacher 
ought to be free, entirely free, from all such things. 
Not only habits of beastliness, profanity and drank- 
enness should form no part of the teacher's char- 
acter, but, all down through the semi-barbarous but 
fashionable practices of chewing, smoking, gaming, 
even to the infinitesimal end of the list, all such 
should be completely and forever expurgated from 
the list of qualities possessed by the teacher. 

Still teachers of bad habits are abroad, polluting 
by example and by precept, and while they should 
seek by all the means in their power to kill the sins 
which they see in their pupils, they foster and en- 
courage them by the most potential of influences, 
namely, theirown practice. This should not be. 
Vicious indulgences however minute in their char- 
acter, should meet with the unqualified condemna- 
tion of every genuine teacher,—they should be 
brought into contempt as far as his influence ex- 
tends. He should urge his scholars to be men, not 
slaves,—honest, pure, high-minded freemen, not 
slovenly, vulgar bondmen to appetite and passion. 

The parent who has the best interests of his 
child at heart, will inquire into. the antecedents of 
the teacher who proposes to take charge of the 
opening eharacter of his child. He will have noth- 
ing to do with the clownish and vulgar of any name 
or grade. He will hold his son from the contamina- 
tions of the profane and swaggering, as he would 
from the embrace of death. The upright, the refined 
and the intelligent are the only proper associates 
for youth. T. F. Tatexstuy,. 

Meadville, 1858. 


NEW CASTLE COUNTY, DELAWARE. 

The Spring Term of the New Castle Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association held in this city, on Friday and 
Saturday 19 and 20 March, was well attended by 
Teaehers and others from all parts of the county ;— 
also a number of teachers from Kent were present, 
and there was much interest manifested during the 
whole of the sessions, ‘The address of Dr. Loomis, 
of Washingtor City, on the manner of teaching 
Arithmetic was listened to with much attention, and 
drew out a very spirited debate, which was pro- 
longed at times through the whole day, eliciting 
many valuadle hints not only as to Arithmetic but 
almost every study connected with edocation. The 
discussion assumed the form as to whether children 
should commit rules to memory at all, or how far 
they should be required to learn them. T. C. Tay- 
lor remarked, two or three general rulesfor Arith- 
metic were sufficient and this view seemed to be the 
prevailing one in the association. The general 
opinion of the speakers was, that we should depend 
very little on rules in the first instance, but deal 
with principles until the child sees the necessity for 
a rule, when it may be taught to make one for it- 
self. Dr. Loomis said we must be careful how we 


ask a child why a thing is done in a certain manner, 
but should ask how it can be done. 


In view of these facts, several inferences are plain. | 
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Another principle which has been discussed over 
and over again at different times and places, also at- 
tracted much interest, that is, when children meet 
| with a principle they cannot for the time understand, 
is it better to keep them at it,or leave it for something 
they can more easily comprehend? It was contend- 
ed by some that a child should be kept at a princi- 
ple until it is thoroughly understood—if it takes a 
year—that by this method what is learned is under- 
stood and will never be forgotten. On the other 
hand, that this method discourages the student, and 
blunts his mind, that he should never be put at 
any thing too difficult to be understood at the time, 
but that we should inculcate the rudiments of edu- 
cation as the reasoning powers are developed. 


In the afternoon, Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of the 
Lancaster County Normal School, delivereda very 
interesting address on the “Science and Art of 
'Teaching.” He expressed the great satisfaction he 
felt to meet the Teachers of New Castle county, on 
that oecasion, and his entire willingness to perform 
any duty that would contribute to their welfare.— 
He did not know what kind of teachers we have in 
Delaware. In Pennsylvania, persons go to teaching 
school, in many cases, without much preparation. 
All other professions and tradesmen are required 
to serve a regular apprenticeship, but many teachers 
think it is not necessary to do this, that any person 
who understands the mere rudiments of a common 
education, is cap ‘ble of instructing the young. This 
was wrong—he believed that Education was a sci- 
ence, and that the persons who presume to teach 
should go through a thorough course of study to fit 
‘them for that capacity, as well as the Physician, 
Lawyer, &c. Teaching, without a thorough know- 
‘ledge of man—the means of Education—and the 
»mode of Educatiou—is mere guess work. There 
jare several kinds of Education, a thorough know- 
ledge of each of which should be acquired by the 
person who pretends to give instruction, A _physi- 
cal, mental, esthetic,and moral. God gave all parts 
of the body and a}l our energies fora good and wise 
| purpose, and all should becultivated. To through- 
ily instruct in all these a teacher should be a Phil- 
|osopher, Anatomist, &c. The means of cultivating 
‘all these faculties, and fitting the pupil to become a 
teacher may be found in Normal Schools. He re- 
ferred in beautiful terms to the great provision which 
God had made in nature for the cuitivation of the 
‘mind. In conclusion, he urged that the Teacher, 
like the Agriculturist, Horticulturist, Physician and 
Mechanic, should thoroughly understand his pro- 
| fession. 

Rev. A. S. Colton, then made a few remarks, in 
iwhich he threw out some suggestions, with regard to 
\teaching Arithmetic, Analytic and Synthetic. He 
|thought it best to adapt the method of teaching to 
ithe intellect of the pupil, the circumstances of the 
lcase being duly considered. In some cases it is 
better to combine the two, in others, to teach them 
separately. 
| Theo. Hyatt was then announced, who excused 
|himself for not having prepared an Essay on the 
subject of Grammar, on the ground that his time 
|was so occupied that he was unable to do so. He 
| then spoke extemporaneously for some time, urging 
ithe importance of the subject, and the necessity of 
‘a thorough understanding of this branch of Educa- 
ition, as language is the vehicle of thought, and 
nothing that pertains to correct thought, speaking 
land writing is unimportant. In teaching orthography 
he thought the pupil should be required to write 
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the words. In Etymology, he believed to correctly 
understand it, the scholar should have a thorough 
knowledge of the words in the original languages 
from which the English is derived, and the use made 
of them by the best writers and speakers. He de- 
precated in strong terms, the present mode of teach- 
ing, as the scholar cannot be taught to construct 
sentences, as he has not sufficient practical instrac- 
tion to do so. He thought pupils were put at this 
branch of study at too early an age, 

Mr. Colton said that Etymology teaches one thing 
and language another. He cited instances where in 
the original the same word meant something entire- 
ly different from what it is rendered in the transla- 
tion. He thought the pupil would learn to read, 
speak and write more correctty by listening to cor- 
rect readers, reading the works of good writers, and 
writing themselves, 

T. C. Taylor expressed a desire to discuss the sub- 
ject of grammar, as he did pot wish the impression 
to go abroad, that no person is capable of teaching 
grammar who is not acquainted with the languages 
from which the English is derived. 

Prof. Wickersham, said that the study of gram- 
mar should be commenced in the nursery; there 
children should be taught to pronounce words cor- 
rectly, and should never hear an incorrect expression; 
for the babits contracted there went with us through 
life, and it was often impossible to divest ourselves 
of bad habits formed in early life. 


The following problems were proposed to the 


Association for discussion: 


A man agreed to dig a well 30 feet deep for $30. | 


What ought to be paid for digging the first 8 
feet? 

How can a man travel so that one part of his 
body shall move forward at the rate of 4 miles per 
hour, and another part move forward at the rate of 
* miles per hour ? 

Why is it impossible to divide .06 by .03? 

What is the proper pronunciation of the word ez- | 
haust. . 

How can the sun shine on the North face of a 
building in 60 deg North latitude, as the Northern | 
limit of the sun is less than 24 deg. north latitude ? | 

The President announced that the problems 
would lie over for further consideration. 


officers that a person is qualified to teach, might be 
of advantage to teachers in procuring situations, 
introduced a clause in their constitution making it 
the duty of the Executive Committee to examine 
applicants, and, when qualified, to grant the “ As- 
sociation’s Certificate.” As to the method of con- 
ducting the examinations, the Executive Committee 
to find out how far the applicant is acquainted with 
fundamental principles, rather than to puzzle by 
difficult questions. One teacher on receiving her 
certificate, was immediately appointed to one of the 
best situations in the State. 

Saturday morning Session.—Rev. T. M. Cann 
expressed great gratification at the results of the 
Association thus far. He thought, however, that 
the object of the Association would be carried out 
better by practical experiments. He agreed with 
Dr. Loomis in the views he expressed on Friday, 
that to teach successfully, the mind and body must 
be brought to work harmoniously together. The 
teacher should institute some such exercises as were 
proposed by Dr. Loomis, in order to strengthen the 


jmind, and bring the vital forces of the body into 
‘subjection to the intellectual. ‘lhe faculties should 


all be developed by presenting to the pupils facts 
and analogies, as this system would strengthen the 
reasoning powers and render the scholar capable of 
drawing inferences and coming to correct conclu- 


‘sions upon subjects presented to the mind. There 


are objects of thought in Mathematics, Anatomy, 
Physiology, &c., all around us, from which facts 
may be drawn. He would like to see the practical 
mode of teaching discussed in this Association, as 
he thought the subject might befpresented in such a 
manner as to be of great benefit to all. He then 
gave a detailed account of his mode of teaching 
Grammar. 

Dr. Loomis thought he had accomplished what 
he intented yesterday. He believed in learning one 


thing at a time and learning it well—but in teach- 


ing he wished to go just as far as the mind of the 
pupil is capable of retaining. He cited several in- 
stances to prove that it was best to instil learnin 

into the mind of the pupil in the manner suggeste 

by him yesterday. One of which was a case where 
two teachers undertook to instruct two classes of 
mutes; one of these classes was called the fool's 


On motion the Institute adjourned until Satur- |class, on account of the slow progress they made 


| 


dav morning at 10 o’clock. 
As these problems were proposed for the purpose | 
of eliciting discussion, and as there may be a vari- 


in learning in comparison with the other. At 
length the tutor of the successful class took charge 
of the fool’s class, and adopted the plan of exer- 


ety of opinions about some of them, it is thought |cising the pupils, by use of such means as were 
best that inasmuch as they were not discussed at|capable of fixing their attention to the lesson, and 


this meeting. to let them lie over until the next |in a short time they excelled the first 
iture in the mute, it must be more so in the pupil 
possessed ofall his reasoning powers. Bring every 
thing you can into the school room, from which the 


meeting of the Association. 
On Friday evening, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, an 
appreciating audience listened for near two hours 





If that is 


to an interesting address from Prof. Wickersham, | pupils can gain any information, and let them be 
on the “Teacher and his Profession.” We regret|thoroughly instructed in their uses and properties. 
our ability to give a synopsis from memory, and at| When the mind is full it will develop itself, by 
the same time do justice to the speaker. giving out knowledge. He was misunderstood yes- 
GRANTING CERTIFICATES TO TEACHERS.—At nine |terday asto teaching mental Arithmetic. Common 
o'clock on Saturday morning, the Executive Com-|sense is the first rudiment of education—a little 
mittee met in the shcool room of the Central church, | Arithmetic, Grammar, Writing, &c.,—fit the pupils 
for the purpose of examining applicants for the |for the study of the higher branches of Education, 
‘Association’s Certificate of Qualification tojand they are rendered more susceptible of being 
Teach.” The followingnamed persons presented |tanght these higher branches to perfection, if the 
themselves, who, after an examination, were award- {mind and body are brought to work harmoniously 
ed certificates: Emma Thomas, Caroline Oakford, | together, and the first radiments are stamped upon 
Sallie C. Young, Coro W. Young, B. T. Cox, | the memory. 
Wm. W. Johnson, A. W. Huyck, J. W. Johnson.| ‘'T. C. Taylor said, very few people talk correctly, 


We would state the object of these certificates. jas distinfiuished men, both writers and speakers. 
The Association, thinking that the certificate of its} members of Congress and public lecturers, (some of 
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whom had lectured in our city) were made the sub- 
jeet of criticism by mere school boys. He did not 
think that a knowledge of Latin, rendered the 
Grammarian better able to speak correctly, and 
quoted from several of the speakers who advocated 
that doctrine in the Institute, and were Latin 
scholars, to show that, they were incorrect in some 
of their expressions. He was in favor of teaching 
all the languages, and recommended his pupils to 
do so, but he advocated teaching the mother tongue 
thoroughly first, as that is the language in which 
we expressed ourthoughts. He then gave an ex- 
hibition of his mode of teaching Grammar. He 
did not approve of teaching too much at a time, 
but to do it thoroughly. He disclaimed any in- 
tention to take issue with the gentleman on the 
other side. 

The discussion was prolonged through the morn- 
ing and afternoon session and all left favorably im- 
pressed with the exercises. The quarterly meet- 
ings of teacbers will undoubtedly in time become 
very popular with teachers, as they certainly are 
useful ; for here the profession can meet to talk over 
their difficulties and exchange sympathies with one 
another. Here new and pleasant associations are 
formed which often last through life.—Delaware 
Republican. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG. 

Hien Scuoo..—The School Directors of this bor- 
ough are making an effort to get asufficient number 
of private subscriptions to sustain a School for one 
year, in which shall be taught all the branches of a 
thorough Academical education. They feel confi- 
dent that, after that time, the present debts of the 
School Board will be paid, and that there will be 
sufficient funds to support it as a public school.— 
The citizens of this place have been trying, for the 
last twenty years, to keep up an Academy— always 
with the same success. Sometimes it would appear 
to flourish for a short time; but soon, from some 
cause—either incompetency of the teacher or want 
of proper support of the citizens, would “ grow 
small by degrees and beautifully less,” until it was 
no longer possible to keep up even the name 
and appearance of a school. Those who have al- 
ways been its supporters, are, by this time, no doubt, 
well satisfied that any attempt to support such a 
school would be vain and incurring an unnecessary 
expense; and this move of the School Directors will 
be hailed by them as the only means of accomplish- 
ing what they have so long desired, for they are ful- 
ly aware of the importance of such a school—both 
so far as expense is concerned and the moral wel- 
fare of their children. Should this school succeed, 
an opportunity of an education will be afforded, 
where the parents can have the children under their 
own supervision, at an expense so trifling that it is 
not worth mentioning. 

We hope the citizens will enter into this cause 
with a spirit of determination to succeed, and 
warmly support the Directors in their efforts to es- 
tablish a High School worthy of the place.—Dem. 
Standard. 





WARREN UNION SCHOOL. 


The Summer term of this Institution commences 
on Monday of next week, April 19th. It is very 
desirable that all who expect to attend, should be 
present on that day. At our suggestion Mr. Twin- 
ing, the Principal, has favored us with the following 
valuable suggestions relative to the duties of patron 
and pupil, and we place them before our readers 
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with much pleasure. We hope they may be care~ 
| fully considered and remembered by every parent. 
| ‘To Parents anp Patrons or tHE Union Scuoot. 
| As the Publie School of the Borough is about to be 
‘re-opened for another session, it will, perhaps, be 
linteresting to parents and patrons to learn some- 
| thing of its condition and prospects. The average 
/number of pupils enrolled and in attendance during 
ithe last session was 350; the average daily atten- 
dance for the same was 295. These numbers give 
an average of 70 on the Roll of each division, with 
an average attendance of 59. During the last term, 
the number ou the Roll and the average daily at- 
tendance were greater than at any previous one.— 
This state of things is very gratifying and shows a 
progress in the right direction. 

While we are pleased to observe the general har- 

mony which exists in the various divisions fof the 
School among scholars, teachers and parents, and 
while we are gratified to record the general co-op- 
eration of parents with the teachers in carrying on 
our system for the benefit of their children, we would 
sugge: t some practical thoughts, which, if observed 
by all and carried out in letter and spirit, will do 
much for the individual and collective interests of 
ithe scholars and the school. It is a mistaken idea 
that the teacher alone must give charaeter to the 
school. While we must have interested and thorough 
teachers to instruct, we ought to have parents who 
possess and manifest equal interest in order that the 
instruction given may have its full benefit on the 
children instructed. The best teaching may be ren- 
dered almost useless, by the failure of the parents 
to perform those duties which they should discharge. 
Our teachers are—and I trust ever will be—willing 
to have their share of responsibility in the education 
‘of the children committed to their care, but are not 
| willing to assume those duties which properly be- 
long to the parent. We request the attention of 
| parents to the following particulars, by attention to 
|which they will do much for the benefit of their chil- 
ldren and the school. 

| First we will briefly, notice the Primary and In- 
fant division. The State Superintendent of Com- 
|mon Schools in his descisions upon the school law 
uses the following language : 

“ The law admits children to the Common Schools 
|when fully five years of age; but it would be better 
lif the minimum were fixed at seven years, and more 

in accordance with the organic laws of nature, and 
ithe healthful development of both mind and body. 
| But, not satisfied with the liberal margin allowed 
by the law in this particular, mothers are sometimes 
inclined to transfer their children from the nursery 
to the public School, iong before they have reached 
the legal age. The care of infants is a very inter- 
esting employment, in proper hands and under prop- 
er circumstances, and should be a labor of love with 
those whose mission it is. But Common School 
Teachers are not employed as deputy nurses for the 
relief of encumbered mothers, who seem only anx- 
ious to get their children “out of the way,” and 
Directors should not permit teachers and schools 
to be embarrassed in this manner.” 

The Union School has one infant primary divi- 
sion, for A B C instruction. This is generally full, 
and in many cases contains children who should not 
be at school at all, although of the legal age of five 
years. 

There are many reasons why children should not 
be sent to school at too early an age—some of which 
we will give. 

In many cases it is physically injurious. Little ten- 
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der children who are sent to school to be kept “ out! 
of the way” have not been subjected to confinement} 
or restraint at home, and when sent to school are) 
compelled to submit to some systematic discipline 
in order that they may be instructed. Such, disci-| 
pline, light as we desire to make it, necessarily be- 
comes very irksome. Parents know how difficult it) 
is to keep them at home quiet and contented. If | 
it is difficult at home with a few, how much greater | 
the difficulty when there are scores who are obliged | 
to sit with only occasional changes afforded by the) 
the recesses and classes, and listen to the monoton- 
ous exercises of the school-room. Though we do 
all we can to make school a pleasant place, it is no! 
wonder that many very little children dislike school. | 
Such children—I mean those of the age of five years | 
and under—would much better be at home enjoying) 
fresh air and sun light, and gaining strenth by health 
ful exercise, than to be cooped up in the impure 
air of the school room. 

We will now direct attention to some particulars 
which have a bearing on the whole sebeell 

First, we will notice the necessity of Punctuality. | 
There are six hours or 350 minutes devoted to 
school each day. It is expected that every minute | 
will be profiably occupied by teachers and scholars. | 
Each minute lost by the teecher is an injury to the 
entire school. The first duty of the morning and) 
afternoon, is the calling of the roll by the teacher. 
Those who come after the roll call, interrupt the or-| 
der of the school exercises, and consume the time) 
which should be differeatly employed. Whatever| 
time one may chose to waste for himself, he has| 
manifestly no right to*waste the time and hinder| 
the improvement of others, as every one does who 
is tardy. But, there is another aspect in which this 
requirement of the school should be observed.—| 
Punctuality is necessary in all the operations of bu- 
siness and social life, and therefore the habit should 
be acquired at the same time and in the same way 
that Arithmetic is learned—by constant practice in 
school. Many serious annoyances arise from the 
neglect of this social virtue. Parents in many in- 
stances interfere with the operations of the school, 
and the improvement of their own children, by per-| 
mitting family duties to interfere with the required 
punctuality. Ifa little forethought was exercised, 
and care taken, children could be made to perform | 
in a vast majority of instances, not only the home 
duties imposed on them, but could attend the school 
punctually at the appointed time. We sincerely 
desire the co-operation and assistance of parents in | 
this matter. 

The next consideration to which we direct atten-| 
tion is Regularity. The school is arranged into five 
divisions; each division, as above stated, contains, | 
on an average, about 70 scholars. To enable each | 
teacher to do justice to such a number, the pupils 
are all graded accurately and classified. As a mat- 
ter of course the classes are generally large. Any 
one can see that with such arrangements it is ne-| 
cessary for each scholar to keep up regularly with 
his class, in order to maintain his standing. If a 
scholar does not study or is frequently absent from 
his recitations, he will fall behind his class, and must 
be put back intoa lower one; but if a scholar does | 
so well that he can safely be advanced,—if he is so} 
studious and so regular in his attendance as to get} 
ahead of his class, his promotion is certain. A few 
days of absence in each month will almost inevitably 





destroy the standing of the very best scholar. When 
scholars get behind they almost always became at 
couraged and accomplish but little. In view of this 


subject, parents should set it down as an invariable 
rule never to be deviated from except in extreme 
cases, that their children shall never miss a day of 
school. ‘To show the extent of this evil during the 
last term, we give the figures. There was an aver- 
age enrollment of about 350 scholars, with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 295, leaving a daily average 
of absence of 55. Some of these were detained for 
good reasons,—some were sick, some had sickness in 
the family and some were absent for other causes ; 
but the most were absent because the parents felt 
too little interest in their education, or in the success 


of the school, to compel them to go. 


Our Directors have very wisely given Saturday as 
a holiday, to enable children to relax and enjoy them- 
selves, or do those things which otherwise would be 
done when they should be at school; but even with 


'this indulgence there many instances where chil- 


dren have been kept away upon the most frivolous 
excuses. We do most earnestly hope, when there 
is visiting or work to do, that some time will be 
chosen which will not interfere with the pupil’s in- 
dividual interests or the general welfare. 

Lastly, we wish to give a few hints in relation to 
study. Every pupi!, except those in the Primary 
Division, has something to do as a preparation for 
school. No scholar can get along satisfactorily un- 
less some time is spent in study, out of school. The 
parent may always know that the child is not im- 
proving as he ought to, at school, when there is no 
application to books at home. 

To make a good school, we must have parental 
aid. They must assist us in securing punctuality, 
regularity and study, if they desire us to make their 
children intelligent useful and good. While we 
acknowledge much assistance and co-operation, we 
still think there is, in very many instances, room for 
improvement. Hoping that parents will appreciate 
our motives and endeavor to render us all the assis- 
tance in their power, we will labor on as heretofore, 
and devote all our energies in their behalf. 

Cuar.es Twinine, Principal. 
— Warren Mail. : 





THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE IN EDUCATION. 

We have often urged the fact, that if we weigh 
one reform with another, and go through all the 
proposed brilliant suggestions of thought for amel- 
iorating the condition of mankind, we find after all 
that the whole results in a conviction that a per- 
fected system of education lies at the bottom of 
everything. Reform and preach as we may, the 


| great hope of the world lies in the future; and the 


quickest way to aid it, is to train up the growing 
generations correctly, The great Goethe first 
pointed out to modern botany that the leaf was the 
true type of the plant. Science has since gone one 
step further, and showed that the cell is a type 
more recondite than the leaf. In like manner, civ- 
ilization once indicated the republic as the perfect 
form wherein social science should develop itself.— 
We have gained the republic, we have master- 
ed the theory of the leaf, and now we find there is 
a more primitive type; something deeper than po- 
litical simplicity and equality; and that something 
is education for the young. 

Yet it must be confessed that the world has not 
yet so far advanced from its quarrelling, local, po- 
litical hatreds, and mere partizan agitations, as to 
take sufficient interest in this matter. Men will 
agitate a question which appeals more to prejudice 
than reason, and when remonstrated with, say that 
it throws light on the subject, and exhausts it.— 
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Ask them what they are going todo about it, | ducted by the Superintendent of Public Schools in 
and they will very rationally say, “let us devel- the city; the others by teachers appointed for that 
ope it first.” Therefore they will patiently submit purpose. I entered the school-room unobserved 
to scores of Bunkum speeches—longwinded, silly, in- and though there were no teachers present there 
temperate Bunkum speeches—in Congress, inthe was no appearance of disorder nor neglect of study 
hope that a sparkle of light will be developed. .Theschool has been managed upon this plan for two 
ut talk about education, and up goes a howl at years, with entire satisfaction to the teachers and 
taxes, followed by the fact that the money is mis- the public. I had no opportunity to becdme ac. 
applied, and that ‘for my part, I send my children quainted with the intellectual character of the pu- 
to the best schools that can be had. Only look pils; but a school in which the power of hr. 
at my bills!” And to the fact that there are cer- trol is so early and so powerfully developed, cannot 
tain schools in the city “very highly spoken of,” is be unworthy of public notice.” 
popular appreciation of the capacities of education And now on reading this, up jumps one of those 
confined. six-penny minds with whom there may be arguing 
It must be confessed that if millions of money but no reasoning—and he exclaims, “ Oh, very 
and unlimited power were at this instant put into well—so you would leave children all to hennaees 
the hands of the man most deeply learned in all hey—abandon education entirely to the scholars ?” 
the newest theories of education, he would not, No, we do nothing of the kind. We simply offer 
probably, succeed in effecting what it is the real this anecdote as involving a highly practical moral 
mission of education to achieve. Yet, let no one idea, worth experiment andstudy. Meanwhile, we 
turn aroundand say “what then do your boasted claim that chilrdren who are not trustworthy ‘un- 
theories of teaching amount to?” ‘They amount less there are very unusual hereditary evil influen- 
to this, that the time is at hand when the attention ces at work, generally owe it to the fact that the 
will be given to education, which is now bestowed are never trusted. Pride of the right sort dignity 
on grosser and far less profitable portions of polit- and honesty, can be awakened in most children, aah 
ical economy, and when thought and action and that in much more serious, arduous and trying mat- 
agitation will bring out the facts and develope the ters than are involved by behavior in school. ” Like 


right methods. their elders, children are prone to do as othe 3 
What education wants just now is, not money,but ple do. Let this be studled. permed.» 
public attention. It wants debating, journals, peo-| As regards boys of a larger growth, a curious 


ple to buy them, books, and the powerful impetus fact may be observed. In our American colleges 
of great, scientific minds. In its new form, educa- the Professors, who are also ex officio policemen 
tion must embrace physical, aesthetic and moral and beadles, keep up a very strict “ discipline.”— 
culture, developed at the same time with the intel-| We have known a whole chorus of irate teachers 
lectual, under the same supervisors. And the of the higher branches, to rush out like a pack of 
teachers must be men of leading intellect and high hounds on half a dozen young men, engaged inthe 
powers, educated to the task. No profession, ex- enormous and unnatural wickedness of serenadin 
cepting perhaps journalism, has such moral res-| with guitars and flutes, and arrest them, or take 
ponsibilities. How is all this to be done? When down their names with a view to future punishment 
every thinking man in the community shall have In the German universities, the student is as near- 
thought about and added his ideas and his agita- ly exempt from all law and discipline whatever, as 
tion to the common stock, we shall begin “to see a human being can wellbe. Yet, it is true (and 
about it.” _we have the word of a grave, experienced Ameri- 
There are new works of very great value on ed- can professor for this) that the portion of young 
ucation, which every public spirited citizen ought men who go from our colleges, ruined by habits of 
to read. Yet none of them are absolutely perfect. |dissipation, which lead them through an idle life 
How can they be? It has taken a thousand years ‘to an early grave, is beyond calculation, greatér 
to perfect the water wheel, and can we expect the than that among the Germans. “ae 
great science of all sciences to be finished? For! Now, what education wants, is general public in- 
thousands of years the world has gone very slowly |terest, a sifting of all those Sante and principles 
towards the organization of labor. Plato and which are as yet new to common school practice 
Thomas More,and Campanella, and St. Simon, and and experiments on them. When we remember 
Fourier, and Cabet, have each striven to do this that one school obviates the necessity for a dozen 
in a hurry. They did not know, any of them, what | jails, it becomes evident that the study of educa- 
new elements physics and art might introduce.— | tion is no trifling matter.—Evening Bulletin 
The word “ railroad” alone, knocks “ the Republic” og he 
onthehead. ‘ Modern discovery ” kills the Utopia. | 
That there is no truth in Astrology, defeats Sons | UEFES SISSI OF TRS PROVEEAION. 
pannella. And soon. But Education has got far| A young man is said to have inquired of Daniel 
ahead of such dreams. One element which it has| Webster whether there was any room for him*in 
yet to take in, is the capacity of youth for self-|the legal profession, His answer was that there is 
government—a something which, as it has always room enough for thousands in the upper stories of 
been assumed not to exist, has, of course, very sel- all the professions, ‘To a casual observer the pro- 
dom been tried. A specimen of this is seen in the fessions all seem to be full; they seem indeed to be 
following interesting extract from a report of.the | crowded to excess with young aspirants. The rea- 
Ohio Board of Education : son is because we look only at the lower stories 
“In Chilicothe there is a high school without a| of the professions ; the more exalted and intellectual 
master. It contains about seventy pupils of both | portions of them do not come under our notice.— 
sexes, whose ages average between fifteen and six-| When a man, therefore, tells us that there is abun- 
teen years. They assemble together in a hall, | dance of room for more lawyers, preachers and doe- 
where the studies assigned by the teachers are | tors, we are,ready to pass it by as hyberbole. We 
pursued. The recitations take place in adjoining | find it hard to bring our minds to believe that 4 
rooms. Two recitations take plce daily, con-!sirgle individual can elbow his way through the 
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hungry crowd that throngs every professional bu- 
siness within our acquaintance. et it is doubt- 
less true that the higher grades of mental 
culture exist nowhere in too great profusion.— 
Whether we make our inquiries among the profes- 
sions, the sciences or the literature of our country, 
we shall find a paucity rather than a surplus of 
finished talent. Isthere any danger of first class 
literary minds being jostled on account of want of 
room in the domain of literature? Is there any 
danger of scientific acumen being soon at a dis- 
count from want of subjects of further investiga- 
tion? Could not a few more accomplished jurists 
and diplomats find employment yet in the various 
departments of government? Could not a physi- 
cian of superior attainments find employment al- 
most any where without infringing on the rights of 
others in the same business as himself? Indeed, 
there is no employment known to civilized society, 
where the occupants of the most talented and ac- 
complished circles would have any occasion to dis- 
turb one another’s equinimity in consequence of 
closeness of contact ? 

The fact is, the best, the most talented, the up- 
er stories of all the employments are not overrun. 
‘here is room enough for all the young people now 

in our schools. The world is asking for lofty, but 
practical, talent, for noble, generous hearted patri- 
otism, and for resolute, unflinching moral endow- 
ments. Those possessing these qualities cannot 
failto find ample opportunities for labors both useful 
and projitable. 


Beene 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


About one year ago, Jesse C. Green, Treasurer 
of the Board of Directors, of the Borough of West 
Chester, made a present of one hundred and eighty- 
four books, to the West Chester Public School; 
and on the 27th ult., be presented seventy-five 
volumes more; thus forming a nucleus around 
which other works may cluster, and an excellent 
library be established. Mr. Green, has appropri- 
ated his salary as Treasurer of the Borough School 
Fund, to the purchase of these books. This is a 
noble example for imitation ; for every Treasurer in 
the County and State, to “go and do likewise.”— 
Suitable resolutions acknowledging the favor, were 


passed both by the Board of Directors and by the * 


School. The following is a list of books presented 
—it will be seen they are selected with amirable 
judgment : 


VOLS. 
Irving’s Knickerbocker, 1 
do Sketch Book, 1 
do Life and Voyage of Columbus, 3 
do Bracebridge Hall, l 
do Tales of a Traveller, 1 
do Astoria, 1 
do Crayon Miscellany, 1 
do Bonneville’s Adventures, 1 
do Oliver Goldsmith, ] 
do Mahomet, and his Successors, 3 
do Conquest of Granada, 1 
do Alhambra, 1 
Chamber’s Miscellany of Tracts, 10 
do Papers for the People, 6 
Gibbon’s History of Rome, 6 
Gillie’s History of Greece, 1 
Keightley’s History of England, 
Frost's Pictorial History of the United States, 
Spark’s Life of Washington, 
do Life of Franklin, 
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Janney’s Life of William Penn, 

Mrs. Ellett’s Women of the Revolution, 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 

Bayard Taylor’s Views-a-Foot [ Adventures in 
Europe, 


do Adventures in Eldorado, 
do Lands of the Saracens, 

do Journey to Central Africa, 
do India, China and Japan, 


Stephens’ Travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia 
and Poland, 

Webber’s Wild Scenes and Wild Hunters, 

Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, 

Aesop’s Fables, 

Swiss Family Robinson, 

Robinson Crusoe, 

Cook’s Voyages, 

The Boy Hunters, by Capt. Reid, 

Chambers’ Biography of Distinguished Men, 

Lydia M. Child’s Biographies of Good Wives, 

Arthur’s “ Ten nights in a Bar Room.” 

Abbott’s History of Xerxes, 


do Alfred the Great, 

do Cyrus the Great, 

do William the Conqueror, 

do Pyrrhus, 

do Nero, 

do Alexander the Great, 

do Cleopatra, 

do Julius Caesar, 

do Romulus, 

do Hannibal, 

do Darius the Great, 

do Mary Queen of Scotts, 

do Queen Elizabeth of England, 
do King Charles the First, 

do King Charles the Second, 

do Hernando Cortes, 

do Maria Antoinette of France, 
do Empress Josephine, 

do Madame Roland, 

do Henry the Fourth, 


Mackay’s Popular Delusions, 
Sanford and Merton, 
Ruschenberger’s First Books of Natural His- 
tory, viz: 
1, Anatomy and Physiology , 2. Mammal- 
ogy; 3. Ornithology; Herpetology ; and 
Ichthyology ; 5. Conchology; 6. Entomo- 
logy; 8. Botany and Geology, 
Voyage of a Naturalist round the World, 
Pursuit of Knowledge under difficulties, 
Two Years before the Mast, (Dana) 
Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon, 
Russell’s Life of Cromwell, 
Lewis and Clarke’s Travels over Rocky Moun- 
tains, 

Female Sovereigns, 
Distinguished Men of Modern Times, 
Demonology and Witchcraft, 
Brewster's Life of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Dick’s Celestial Scenery, 

do Sidereal Heavens, 
Davenport’s Perilous Adventures, 
James’ History of Chivalry, 
L. M. Child’s New Flower for Children, 
Maria Edgeworth’s Frank, 


do Sequel to Frank, 

do Harry and Lucey, 

do Harry and Lucy concluded, 
do Rosamond, 

do Moral Tales, 
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Agnes Strickland’s English Historical Tales, 1 | well known fact. The first term of the County 








Strive and Thrive, by Mary Howitt, 1 |Superintendency found individuals occasionally 
Arthur’s Juvenile Library, 12 employed in our schools, who were destitute of ev- 
do Household Library, 12\ery qualification requisite to the character of a 
Chamber’s Library for den People, 1st teacher. One instance taken from my note book 
Series. 10 | will suffice. Visiting the school of a young gentle- 

do 2d. Series, 10|man who had been employed without a certificate, 
he taught his scholars while I was present that 

PROGRESS IN LUZERNE COUNTY. Italy was in the southern part of the United States ; 


. Bas. cs that Rome was the largest city of the United 
Having recently concluded the visitation of the | States; and that the Pope of Rome was a big of- 
ocaee seem ~3 gatperne te rH the te ficer of the United States. Such instances. howev- 
winter, 1 may not be inappropriate to give brielly jer, were rarely found; yet in view of the apathy 
some account of their present condition and future land indifference which have heretofore prevailed 
eet, “a is generally aanantod phat aad coats [epee she subject as popular education, they have 
xtee |sometimes occurred, 
of our county, is a subject worthy of serious thought | Another indication of improvement in our pub- 
and demands efficient action, Shall our children \lic schools, is an increase of attention to the im- 
be fitted for the ordinary business transactions of ‘portance of moral instruction and the deportment 
life ? Shall they be prepared faithfully to discharge of pupils. Teachers are not limited in their school 
their duties as citizens? Shall our country pre- duties to the cultivation merely of the intellect of 
sent a glorious so fur as it pertains to all the ele-|the child. Instruction upon every subject which 
ments of true greatness? Then our public schools | pertains to its well being, comes properly within 
must be a powerful agency in producing these hap- | the scope of their duty. While they should care- 
py results. Within the short period of two or fully avoid giving instruction upon religious creeds, 
three years, Luzerne county has certainly exhibit- sectarian dogmas, &c., yet this does not interfere 
ed a growing interest upon this subject. This, | with the plain duty of teaching the great fundamen- 
pe? del any ¥ ne mnesperyed e me one of |tal truths of christianity, in the forming process 
education. ter the reformatory legislative ac- | of the youthful mind. 
tion of 1854, in relation to our school system, it; Grapep Scuoots.—The establishment of Graded 
was believed that its development would soon | Schools in our county, is one of the proudest 
secure the improvement of our common schools, achievements of our public school system. Several 
and in this respect it is hoped that the friends of | of these are now in successful operation. exerting 
the cause have not been disappointed. |a salutary influence in favor of progress and reform, 
Veer the ennanee oF, 8 8 Absa sh] while others are in contemplation, and regarded as 
as the natural result of its works, educational |certain for the future. When the advantages 
meetings, called Teachers’ Associations, &c., have which these schools afford, shall be better known 
base held in every a ay papas. ve the mu- |and more generally understood, they cannot but be 
tual improvement of teachers, and for the purpose |regarded with general favor. 
of awakening a more general interest upon the| By reference to the statistics for this county, ta- 
ceobieae ot heer Lipastunih ‘te ay le iy 44 4 ~~ poe the State yeh ae = mage metal een = 
rese mee av e reely pub- | fin 1e number of scholars for L856, to be 
lished by our county papers, and their influence for | 12,753; 1856, it is 14,228 ; 1857, 15,679. The num- 
good universally admitted. It may be well, here,to ber of our schools increased from 250 in 1853, to 
remark that these efforts were not employed in this | 321 in 1857. 
county previous to the reformatory act of the Sth | In visiting the schools during the past winter, it 
of May, 1854; and it is not supposed that such ef- | has been very gratifying to note, among other im- 
forts ormed any part of the old school system, + lengua the erection of about 20 new school 
while on the other hand, they are the legitimate re- | houses, which for the most part, are well arranged, 
sults of the new. si oan ‘and well adapted to the purposes for which they are 
In making my first visitation to the schools of intended. It has been no less gratifying to find so 
the county, during the winter of 1855 and ’56, it |fair an increase of faithful devoted teachers. Fi- 
was observed that more than one fourth of the nally, to teachers, school directors, and the friends 
schools were destitute of Blackboards; not a| of education generally, in the county, I acknow- 
single Globe to my recollection, was furnished to |ledge my obligations for their uniform kindness and 
one of them ; but few outline Maps could be found, | hearty co-operation in the work of school improve- 
while they were almost wholly without appliances ment. 





so essential to their success. J, L. Ricwarpsoy, County Sup’t. 
But now nearly every school house is furnished - - > 
with more or less Blackboard surface. Outline | Addresses, Reports, &c. 


Maps with parts or whole sets of Holbrook’s appa- | 


ratus, have been furnished to many of them, while | — ’ dit Geb ne 
other important improvements in this direction ay Tee Peewee OBEY IE FaUiT | 


have been made. uring this first educational An Address delivered before the Cornwall Teachers’ As- 
tour through the county, it was apparent that full| aeration, Lebanon co., by F. Purtuuirs, on Saturday, 
one half of our teachers were unacquainted with) ebruary 27, 1858. 

the use of the?Blackboard, as a means of impart-| FetLow Tsacners anp Gen?LeMEN :—Our school 
ing instruction ; they knew but little about the |system is an excellent one, and yet it is not altogeth- 
proper classification of their scholars, nor had they jer successful. For this there must be a reason. If 
any just conception of the most approved methods |the system is not at fault, certaintly there must be 
of teaching, or governing schools. That our In-|something wrong in its administration. Somebody 
stitutes and Drills have greatly improved teachers | must be to blame. And, as teachers, we know full 
in these respects, is to the friends of education a/well whom censure falls upon. The reports of Di- 
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rectors, County Superintendents, and from the State 
Department will show that; for those documents 
abound with charges and accusations against teach- 
ers. In short, the teachers of Pennsylvania are ar- 
raigned, and held culpable for nearly all the ills 
and inefficienciesjthat afflict the schools of the State. 
If we talk with parents, we shall hear the same story 
repeated, viz: a stereotyped lamentation over the 
incompetency and derelictions of teachers, and the 
consequent backwardness and failures of their chil- 
dren at school. Indeed, if one credit all he learns 
from these sources, he may conclude that the teach- 
er is about all the party that has any duties to dis- 
charge ir connection with schools. Nor is it my 
intention or desire to apologize for the delinquen- 
cies or imperfections of the teacher. 

On the contrary, 1 boldly proclaim, that in this 
land of cheap books and free schools, no teacher, at 
least, is justifiable in being anignoramus. But I do 
emphatically object to the custom of charging the 
sins of others on our profession. Let every one 
stand or fall by his own acts. If schools are in a 
bad condition, let us first inquire if all other parties 
interested have honestly and efficiently discharged 
their duties, before we proceed to pass censure by 
the wholesale upon the half-paid, poorly-encourag- 
ed teacher. For it is a fact, that there are other 
parties who have most important, essential duties to 
perform in the great work of Education by free 
schools ; and it may be that even they are some- 
times delinquent and negligent, and that they, too, 
are not invariably the most eminently competent.— 
Fellow-Teachers, it is the imperative duty of Direct 
ors and parents to directly co-operate with us, and 
to assist and encourage us, in ourlabors. And fur- 
thermore, our success and the progress of our schools, 
depend, in a great measure, on this co-operation. 
Without it, the most competent teacher, may have 
a lifeless, unimproving school ; with it, teachers of 
indifferent qualifications often succeed, even to au 
astonishing degree. 

The success of a school does not depend altogeth- 
er on the teacher. Parents car do a mighty work, 
if they will, in teaching their children to attend 
school with proper motives, feelings and desires, and 
also by frequently encouraging and assisting them 
in their studies. Oh! how potent for good, are all 
such acts on the part of parents! Indeed, Lam apt 
to think that parents can do full as much as the 
teacher, towards making their children succeed well 
at school. Ifthe parent manifest a proper respect 
for the teacher, the child will be sure to do the same. 
And if the parent frequently ask his children how 
they are getting along at school, and take occasion 
to speak approvingly of what the teacher is doing 
for them, an influence for good will be thus exerted, 
second to none that it is possible for any teacher to 
wield. And again, if parents would frequently visit 
the school, and see for themselves how their chil- 
dren are doing, the latter would thus be made to 
conclude that they and their teacher were of some 
consequence, and they would take courage and pur- 
sue their studies with renewed zeal and interest.— 
But time will not permit me to speak of other ways 
in which parents ought to co-operafe with teachers. 

I now come to ask: Do the parents generally, in| 
our communities, perform these most important du- 
ties? Do they frequently visit us in the school 
room, or do they even frequently inquire of us how 
their children are succeeding in their studies, or in 
any other manner evince particular interest in their 
progress at school, or manifest a willingness and de- 
Sire to co-operate with us? There can be but one 
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‘answer to these questions, and that, unfortunately, 


must be in the negative. True, once in a while, a 
parent does drop in at our schools, and spend an 
hour or two, and in other respects show a commen- 
dable interest in the welfare of schools generally ; 
but such parents are scarce, and in point of intel- 
ligence and liberality, far in advance of the great 
majority of their neighbors, Further, it is;a note- 
worthy fact, that the very parents who fail to co-op- 
erate with the teacher, and who, indeed, do not 
hesitate to throw obstacles in his way, by oppos- 
ing needed reforms, or in any other manner conge- 
nial to ignorant and selfish minds,—that such are the 
loudest and most constant complainants about poor 
schools, incompetent teachers, and numerous other 
evils which they themselves really do more than any 
body else in bringing about. To sum up, so far as 
parents are concerned, if they want good schools, it 
is an easy matter for them to obtain the thing “so 
devoutly to be wished for.” All they have to do, is 
simply to elect the right kind of men for Directors, 
and then to actively and earnestly co-operate with 
said officers and the teachers, and the grand pur- 
ose will be consummated. But if parents will neg- 
ect duties so plain and essential, they have no right 
to complain of schools being badly managed or poor- 
ly taught. 

And now a few words about Directors, for they 
are another party, who are under the strongest and 
most serious obligations to co-operate with the 
teacher. They are the official guardians of the 
schools in the district, and the law invests them with 
every authority and power. Indeed, I do fearlessly as- 
sert that poor schools cannot generally abound ex- 
cept through direct and most unjustifiable default on 
their part. I know it is customary for members of 
our profession, who speak and write on the subject, 
to flatter those officers; but I prefer and venture to 
speak the truth boldly out. It is the clear, expressly 
declared duty of Directors to establish and keep in 
successful operation all the schools necessary for the 
accommodation of the children inthe district. And 
in order that they may do this, they are authorized 
to raise the funds necessary, provide the requisite 
houses and appliances, and to employ—not incom- 
petent—but well-qualified instructors. Surely Di- 
rectors have authority enough. And it is idle 
for them to say that they cannot get competent 
teachers. Let fair salaries be offered, and this dif- 
ficulty will be effectually obviated. Brains are gen- 
erally sharp enough to work, where they get paid 
the best. What folly to suppose that men of abili- 
ty and learning will teach for $20 or $30, per month, 
when they can obtain 2 or 4 or 6 times as much in 
other pursuits, which require less qualifications and 
less mental labor! It is true that some men of em- 
inent abilities remain in our profession, almost re- 
gardless of compensation, simply because the love 
of teaching, with them, is stronger than pecuniary 
considerations. But this fact constitutes no excuse 
for Directors, and I aver that they cannot <7 
find an excuse for the unjustly low salaries whic 
they generally pay. The school law will not justify 
them, for that gives them full power, and in fact 
makes it their duty to raise all the money necessary 
to pay teachers (competent teachers of course) as 
well as to defray all other requisite expenses. Nor 
is it any excuse forthem to say: “ We would raise 
more money, and keep schools open longer, and pay 
better salaries, if the tax payers would not be dis- 
pleased with us,” or in other terms, if we would not 
become unpopular thereby. 

Now, I object to this kind of apology for neglect 
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of duty, in toto. For in the first place, it is not of poor schools, and our noble school system will 


true that any considerable number of tax-payers 
would pam pa if the schools were properly manag- 
ed and welltaught. The very contrary is what they 
complain about, and Directors ought to see and ap- 


ply the remedy. And in the second place, even if means and the power to remedy. 


ton-povere would complain, that could not excuse 
the Directors. For in accepting the office, they vir 
tually bind themselves to discharge its duties faith- 
fully and fearlessly. Besides, every man, especially 
every official, ought to have firmness enough to do 
right, regardless of opposition to such a course of 
conduct from any quarter. Andfarthermore, if it 
can be shown that Directors are aly ag in pay- 
ing salaries, 50 per cent. too low, for fear that tax- 
payers would grumble at contributing fair and just 
compensation for the teacher,and the same reasoning 
would lead to the conclusion that salaries should be 
put lower and lower, in obedience to the same class 
of fears; then the gist and end of the argument 
would be that free schools ought to be discarded al- 
together, for fear somebody might object to paying 
his quota of their expense. Directors had far better 
not be intimidated by grumbling at any judicious and 
necessary measures they may adopt; and if they wish 
to silence it, their true course is to go straight 
ahead in honest, liberal, zealous discharge of the 
great duties of their office. Men of sense, and the 
great majority of men have good sense, will honor 
and respect them for it. And the popularity that 
follows a faithful discharge of duty, or the satisfac- 
tion that comes from doing right, ought, either, to 
be sufficient for the greatest ambition. Low sala- 
ries are the arch-adversary of our profession, and of 
the school system. Money is not less potent in 
school matters than elsewhere. The meager pay 
offered is continually driving competent men out 
of our ranks, to other pursuits, or deterring others 
from enlisting in our noble calling. This fact is 
notorious, and it is time that Directors look to it. 
It is clearly their duty to offer inducements that 
would have the contrary result. 

Another matter in which Directors are nearly 
universally derelict, is the visiting of schools. The 
law says: “ They shall by one or more of their num- 
ber, visit every school in the district at least once 
in each month, and cause the result thereof to be 
entered on the minutes of the board.” Now this is 
amost important matter, and if rightly attended to, 
would confer inestimable benefits on our schools.— 
Both teacher and scholars would be greatly encour- 
aged by such visits, and Directors would become 
properly acquainted with the condition and work- 
ings of schools, and be thus qualified to exercise a 
“ general supervision ” over the same. But Direc- 
tors say they have no pay, and cannot afford to take 
the necessary time. This is a very poor excuse.— 
If they cannot afford to perform the duties of an of- 
fice, they better not except it; and further, the duty 
is one which any good citizen ought to be willing 
to perform without price. Besides, by changes in 
the office every citizen is liable to have his turn at 


be only partially successful. But let not the sys- 
tem be blamed; and let not animadversions fall 
upon the teacher, for evils which others bring 
on us, and which they so manifestly have the 
I have said so 
much in regard to the duties of parents and Direc- 
tors, because I verily believe that they are general- 
ly far more delinquent and negligent than teachers, 
and that blame is very frequently attached to the 
jlatter, which is justly chargeable to the former.— 
| And as a teacher, I have thought proper to protest 
jagainst our profession being made a scape goat for 
the sins of others. Of course, | have spoken of Di- 
|rectors in general, and must not be understood as 
intimating, that there is not a respectable minority 
of said officers, who discharge their duties in a faith- 
ful and praiseworthy manner. All honor to such! 
and may the people soon get their eyes wide enough 
open to elect more of the same sort.* Finally, in or- 
der to make our school system fully successful, 
there must be a wholesome, active, honest co-opera- 
tion. Let noone falter in duty and all shall go tri- 
umphantly well. Far be it from me to lessen the du- 
ties of teachers; but I merely wish to remind others 
that they also have a work todo. It has been said : 
“The teacher is the life or death of the school.”— 
The sentence reads very prettily, and I should not 
object to it, only that it is well calculated to convey 
the impression that every thing depends on the 
teacher and nothing on others. Rather let it be 
said, that a sound co-operation of all parties inte- 
rested, can alone give life and success to our schools. 


s 





GRADED SCHOOLS IN THE COUNTRY. 


An Essay prepared for the Westmoreland County 
Teachers’ Institute, at Latrobe, March 17, 1858. 


Yes, Graded Schools in the country! Why not? 
Why can we not have graded Schools, and Public 
High Schools in the country, as well as in the cities, 
and large towns? Why is it that the city boy, and 
the town boy are afforded an opportunity to acquire 
an education at the Public Schools, while the coun- 
try boy, when he has attained to a certain degree in 
‘his educational qualifications, can proceed no 
further unless his parents can afford to send him 
off to an Academy, at a considerable loss of time 
and money? The reason is obvious. In the cities, 
a well digested system of Public Schools was estab- 
lished many years ago. Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, and many other cities, are pre- 
pared to educate their children on a magnificent 
scale. School buildings have been erected, which 
for architectural beauty, and internal arrangement, 
/are unsurpassed by those of more aristocratic origin; 
|while persons of undoubted qualifications have been 
\employed at remunerative salarles, as instructors in 
|the several departments of these Union Graded 
‘Schools. The Public School System of Philadel- 
|phia is perhaps unrivalled. Her Normal School, 
|which was established for the especial purpose of 





it, so that it ranks among those neighborhood du-|training teachers for the city schools; and also, her 


ties of which all should willingly have a share. 

I have no time to notice other important duties 
of School Directors and their general negligence 
thereof. But to sum up; it is clearly their duty to 
pay salaries sufficiently high, and furnish employ- 
ment for a sufficient length of time, to secure com- 
petent teachers, and then to co-operate with them 
by visiting the schools and in every other manner 
possible ; and just so long as Directors continue to 
neglect these plain duties, we shall have abundance 


|High School occupy prominent positions among 
the edacational institutions of this country. The 
poorest boy in the city can acquire a collegiate ed- 
ucation, at the expense of the common fund; and 
graduates of the Philadelphia High School are 
sought after to fill responsible positions in every de- 
partment of life. During the last few years, the 
Graded School System has been adopted in many 
of the towns in the Eastern, Middle, and in some of 
the Western States. In our own State, there are 
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several Graded Schools in towns, that will compare | The value of Graded Schools in the country can- 


favorably with those in the cities. The Schools of 
Carlisle and Washington Boroughs have become 
celebrated in our School History, for the high de- 
gree of excellence to which they have attained.— 
Those of West Chester, Pottsville, Lock Haven, 
Birmingham and other towns, are an honor to the 
State, and the pride and boast of their respective 
localities. In those places, if we have been cor- 
rectly informed, there are no private Academies— 
they have gone down for the simple reason that the 
Public Schools are so graded and conducted, that 
they afford every facility to a yonng person to ac- 
quire an Academical Education. The advantages 
derived from these Graded Schools—Grapep is the 
word we desire to keep in view—are so great that it 
is surprising they have not been established in every 
deus populated commopnity. Any town or vil- 
lage, having from 40 to 60 pupils, ought to have, 
and can have, its Union Graded School. For not 


‘not now be estimated. One fact is evident, and every 
‘body is convinced that there is something radically 
wrong in the present organization of “COountry 
Schools.” A brief investigation will satisfy any one 
‘that the source of the mischief ‘s the undivided la- 
bor system of teaching. No school, in which the 
elementary and the higher branches are both taught 
by the same teacher, can make respectable or sat- 
isfactory progress: It is impossible! The labor 
is too much in quantity, and too greatly diversified 
to be performed by any one successfully. 

The reason why pupils in Graded Schools are bet- 
ter taught, and further advanced in their studies 
than those in the un-graded schools, is not always 
because they have the best instructors, but because 
‘the teachers im the ungraded schools are powerless 
‘to accomplish what they desire, and which they 
know ought to be done. There is many a teacher 
‘to be found in the despised ‘Country School 


having it, no reasonable excuse can be offered. An| House,” who possesses superior qualifications, and 
unpardonable apathy, and an inordinate love of the an acknowledged ability to teach ; he is surrounded 
“almighty dollars,” are the sole causes of the back-| by difficulties which would weigh down the stoutest 
ward condition of too many town and village schools. | heart, and destroy the reputation of a Page or a 
The neglect is more excusable in the townships, but | Mansfield. But establish Graded Schools, and the 
even there the plan is not impracticable ; and it is|labor of teaching will be more appropriately divid- 


the design of this article to show that Graded 
Sehools are not an impossibility, but can without 
doubt, be established in the rural district, as well 
as in the town and city. 

Our plan can be briefly stated for the considera- 
tion of Directors, and the friends of educatior gen- 
erally. We propose, then, to divide townships into 
districts, which shall be-from 4 to 6 miles square 
and to call each one of these divisions a Hicu 
Scnoor Districr. Let the present sub-districts re- 
main about as they are, and use the houses for Pri- 
mary school buildings—that is where orthography, 
and the first lessons in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography will be taught, by competent female 
teachers. 

In the centre of each High School District, erect 
a building large enough to contain two Schools, and 
a Hall for public purposes. Call one of these 
Schools the Medium Department for the reception of 
pupils from the Primary Schools; and the other 
the High School, for the farther instruction of the 
advanced scholars in the Medium Department.— 
Transfer no scholars from the Primary Schools, 
but those who desire, and are qualified to study 
advanced reading, writing and geography; Higher 
Arithmetic, and the elementary lessons in Algebra, 
Geometry, and Natura) Philosophy. 

History, Composition, Astronomy, and English 
Grammar from a Text Book, should also be com- 
menced in the Medium Department. In the High 
School, let the course of studies be the same as in 
a first class Academy. 

Make it distinetly understood that neither age nor 
favoritism, but proficiency, alone, will secure admis- 
sion into the next higher grade, after a rigid exam- 
ination by the teacher at stated periods, in presence 
of Directors and parents, if they think proper to 
attend, 

Such isa brief outline of a plan,which we regard as 
so practical that it can be put into successful oper- 


ed; and many of your teachers, who possess the 
“ring of the genuine metal,” but who have now no 
opportunity to vindicate their excellence, will be 
found superior to those who obtain all the honors 
and emoluments of the profession. 

Young children, who are now so much neglected 
will receive that attention to which they are justly 
entitled, because they will have their owe schools, 
and it will be the special duty of their teachers to 
give them their undivided attention. They will 
then make all the progress which can reasonably be 
expected of them ; and the desire to be promoted in- 
to the High Schools will accomplish more actual 
good than ever was, or ever will be by the giving 
“rewards.” The same will also be true of those 
who have been promoted to the Mediam Depart- 
ment, and the High School. They too, will enjoy 
facilities that can not be afforded in the ungraded 
schools; and their progress will be proportionate to 
their increased advantages. 

Another great benefit will also be conferred upon 
every community by the establishment of District 
High Schools. In every township there are fami- 
lies who are compelled to send their sons and daugh- 
ters away from home at a great expense, for board- 
ing and contingencies, in order to give them an 
education, that is no better and frequently not as 
good as can be obtained in the Higher Department 
of a Graded School. But by adopting the plan that 
has been herein proposed, every township will have 
its own Academy, and every aspiring youth can ac- 
quire an Academical education in his own neigh- 
borhood. And those parents, who sacrifice so many 
comforts, that they may send a son or a daughter 
to some distant Institution, can have the satisfac- 
tion of educating all their children at home. There 
will be no necessity to send them abroad, and the 
money that is now required, every year, for the edu- 
cation of one, will be more than sufficient for all, 

Jxo. H. Hoopes, 





ation in every township in the State. No amend- 
ment to the School Laws is required to enable | 
Directors to establish District High Schools. The | 
present laws give them positive authority to grade | 
their schools, and build houses, assess and collect | 
a tax to pay the expenses, and make such regula- | 


tions as are necessary for the good of the schools. | 


BENEFTS OF A GENERAL EDUCATION. 


An Address before the Clinton County Teachers, In- 
stitute, by Jesse H. Berry, County Superintendent, 
Mr. Prestpent: Lapres anp Gentieven.—It is 

to be hoped, that the sessions of the present Insti- 
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tute, will prove auspicious to the noble cause of | ir a pecuniary point of view, for a nation—a com. 
Common School education, in; which we all are | monwealth— to spread farand wide an education that 
so heartily engaged. We have not convened to dis- | results in so much good to society? The discovery 
cuss subjects, and deliberate on points that have no of the mariner’s compass, and steam power, has 
intrinsic value in themselves, and which, purchance poured into the lap of nations, immensely more 
for all the benefit that society generally may derive | wealth, than has ever been expended in the educa- 
from them, might as well be untouched and uninves- | tion of all their sons and daughters. It pays an 
tigated. If there be any truth in the maxim, “that /ample dividend, and that country does well that in- 


the very existence of representative government and 
the only safeguard of society, depend upon the intel- 
ligence and virtue of its people,” the subjects that 
treat upon the dissemination of mental and moral 


vests in it. 


We lay down as our second proposition, that a 
|nation’s salvation depended and does depend, upon 
educated mind. 


culture, must be of paramount, and all transcendant , i ’ 
importance, And here, at the commencement of our | _ What gave nationality and permanency to ancient 
remarks, we would say that if the ancient Pagans, Sparta? The same historic page, that records her 
unaided by the light of divine revelation, or a know- exploits and noble deeds of daring, has chronicled 
ledge of the Supreme Architect of the Universe, |the biography of a Lycurgus. That code of laws— 
thought it necessary to invoke the aid and appro- | Stringent ‘tis true—that held together the different 
bation of their imaginary gods, when about to un- | factions and divisions of the Lacedemonian com- 
dertake anything of importance,—should not we, who | monwealth, was but the emanation of Lycurgus’s 
live in a Christain age, whose lot is cast inaChris-|™aster mind. And so long as his wholesome re- 
tien land, and also, who bear the Christain name, |$trictions were observed just so long did his country 





should not we most humbly invoke the blessings of 
Almighty God upon our deliberations? Ifa spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground, without His notice, 
surely, a movement of so much moment as this, ean- 
not advance without his aid! 


We lay down as our first proposition, that educa- 
tion is the principal means, of a nation’s wealth 


The riches of the mine, the products of the soil, 
and, perhaps, commercial advantages, contribute to 
enrich a nation. These are her sources of wealth. 
But, here we would ask, of what use would hills and 
mountains be, though stored with the richest ores 
and sparkling with most precious gems, if there were 
not educated minds to discover them, and to fashion 


them into the various services of mankind? Of) 


what value would be the mines of California and 
Australia to him who has not skill to work them, and 
art to comprehend and polish their products to serve 
the comforts and elegancies of civilized life? None 
whatever. Do not the marble quarries of sunny 
Italy, and of pyramidical Egypt—the native granite 


of our own country—the pearls of old Ocean—the | 


ruby, the diamond and the precious stones of the 
earth—do they not acquire their beauty and 
their worth from the mind that illuminates, and the 
educated hand that changes them, tosupply human 
wants, and human comforts ? 


Newton was a tower of talent, so were Locke, 


Herschel, Fulton, Franklin and others of the same | 


mental calibre. But of what use would all their 
genius have been to society, had their minds re- 
mained uneducated, and their talents remained la- 
tent? Let me ask you, to what do we owe the 
plough, the loom, and the anvil? the thousand busy 
spindles, the labor saving cotton-gin. Then again, 
we see the white winged ship, her gallant prow in a 
cloud of foam, fearlessly brave the storms of old 
Ocean—the steamboat,with her powerful engine sue- 
cessfully battling against wind and tide—the iron 


horse, with a speed that outstrips the bolts of Jove fate se beseencel meethes easth. 


himself—the telegraphic wire, that conveys news 
with lightning rapidity from one extreme of the 
country toanother. We ask again to what do we owe 
these mighty discoveries, that are thus made sub- 
servient to the wishes of man? Could uneducated 
mind have produced them? We answerno. Ed- 
ucated mind, and that alone, has brought about all 
this, 


In view of this, then, wonld it not be policy, even 


excel in diplomacy and valor. 


Salamis revolted from Athenian rule—dismay seiz- 
ed upon the mother city—soldiers became as feeble 
;women in their fear, and the powers of the general 
| government were tottering on its throne, who would 
|devise means of safety. Who wouldburl back the 
|tide of revolt? Was the strong arm of the mail-clad 
|warrior, sufficient for the task? ‘The celebrated 
generals, of whom Athens claimed not a few, were 
they able to cope with the alarming difficulty ?— 
Who is to be Savior now. A mere youth,a “loy- 
er of letters ” and Solon by name, now comes to the 
rescue. His patriotic appeals—his deep devotion 
and valor, and above all, his scientific and master 
|mind were enabled to crush the revolt, and save an 
“eye to Greece.” We must speak of the thunders 
|of Demosthenes, whom Philip of Macedon declared 
was his “ most powerful enemy,” or turn our thoughts 
to the Roman Forum where Cicero displayed his 
power of eloquence; and in each instance would find 
that educated mind to a certain degree, at least, 
proved the salvation of their respective countries.— 
But let us come nearer home, to the dear land that 
'gave us birth, and whose free institutions we are so 
proud to acknowledgeand obey. That Washington, 
jwho in “times that tried men’s souls” won for 
|his brow an immortal wreath, and for his posterity 
|the blessing of ‘freedom. Had not he been proper- 
lly educated, do you think for a moment that he 
| would have bared his breast to the storm of iron 
hail, that was poured upon his devoted, feeble strug- 
\gling country. Whose, but an educated mind like 
|his, could have safely guided the “ship of State” 
through the political labyrioth of rocks, shoals and 
|breakers? Immortal Washington, how much does 
| posterity owe to thy educated mind! And Frank- 
‘lin who stole from the breasts of Kings, the elec- 
|tric fluid of a monarch’s wrath, and that too by the 
conducting rod of friendship and reciprocity, causing 
the otherwise lurid flash of scathing lightnings, and 
mighty peals of angry thunder to pass off harmless 
He, too, by the 
jeducation of his mind has proved one of the Saviors 
‘of his country. We need not, here, mention that 
jnoble band who gathered around him, in his coun- 
\try’s greatest need, who like a new constellation in 
|the heavens, rose to redress a nation’s wrongs, and 
|to wrest the scorpion scourge of tyranny from the 
relentless hand of heartless despotism. All they 
have accomplished—all the blessings they have 
conferred upon us, as their children, was the result 
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of the education bestowed upon their minds—and of 
that alone. And be, who would now say that edu- 
cation is purchased by too dear a price, should be 
taught the real cause of our National prosperity, 
and then hide his head in shame. 


For a moment now, let us luok at the other side 
of the picture. Ifit be true that educated mind is 
the salvation of a country, it is equally true that 
improperly and immorally educated mind, frequently 
proves more of a curse than a blessing. Look at a Ma- 
rat, Danton and Robespierre, sustained by a few sub- 
alterns in humble life; are they no sooner elevated to 
power, by the fickleness of fortune, than they deluge 
the fields of France in blood, clothe millions of 
her population in the sable habiliments of mourning, 
and agonize the hearts of untold multitudes of hu- 
man beings, with pangs unutterable, and sorrows 
unbounded. Yes, and there are the Pharoahs, 
Tamerlanes, Cwsars, Alexanders and Bonapartes;— 
what have they in their unhallowed ambition in flict- 
ed apes the human family? How many millions of 
the human race have been brought to premature 
graves, all mangled and gory on the red field of 
death. The Sirocco of the desert, or emanations 
of the Upas, have not proved more fatal than these 
monster's paths. Devastation and ruin followed 
their trail, death and destruction were in their van. 
Then again we see the Humes, Voltaires, Hastings, 
Arnolds, Burrs and Walkers, only less monsters, 
because they acted in more contracted spheres.— 
What ruin, what poison, what infamy have they 
brought upon their race, on account of the immoral 
and incomplete education ‘of their minds. And who 
is here to night, who would not say, that, had these 
minds been properly educated, the most profound 
blessings, instead of the most dire calamities, would 
have been the result! In view ofthese things, when 
will the clamors of ignorant prejudice, and the out- 
bursts of unhallowed hostility to our system of ed- 
ucation cease ! 


Let us go into our Legislative Halls, into the po- 
litical arena of our country,—and what do we he- 
hold! Even in the Senate chamber of the nation, 
where the wisdom, talent, and genius of the whole 
country convened, where the acute logic of a Web- 
ster, and the soul-stirring eloquence of a Clay have 
been heard, what dowe behold? A relic of Roman 
barbarism, or uncivilized madness—a war of words 
at first—polite blackguardism afterwards, and ulti- | 


mately an “affaire dhouneur.” Men who claim to | 


visionary! Let Education be correctly performed, 
and none of these abuses will follow. 

A proper Education does not increase crime, and 
of all the penal offences committed in this or other 
countries, a very large majority of them have been 
committed by illiterate men. Two-thirds of the 
murders committed, have been the work of unedu- 
cated men. Take the crimes of forgery, burglary, 
perjury, &c., crimes that require a certain Educa- 
tion to commit, and we find they are exceedingly 
rare, when compared with the crimes committed by 
the ignoront. “And as Education increases ”"— 
‘says a certain prison record—* these crimes, that 
require thought and tact, decrease.” ‘Take the city 
of New York, if you please, and you will there find 
that more than half the convicts in her prisons, are 
| foreigners, taken from the very dregs of society, and 
lof course, grossly illiterate. The directors of the 
‘Ohio Penitentiary stated some years since, that 
“Tt is a mistake that theconvicts are intelligent and 
shrewd men—nearly the whole now in the prison 
being below mediocrity in point of information ; of 
'276, nearly all are below mediocrity ; 175 are gross- 
‘ly ignorant and the tendency to crime, amongst 
‘the ignorant is fourteen times greatar than it ought 
to be on the supposition that Education has no pow- 
er to restrain it.” 
| Now, take into consideration the cost necessary 
‘to sustain our Courts of Justice, and our prisons,— 
|A fair examination will show that a vastly larger 
|sum is expended in our country to punish criminals 
than is paid for proper Education to prevent crime. 
| Would it not be better to raise an amount suf- 
‘ficient to keep our youth in our Common Schools 
\tep months in the year, than be compelled to pay a 
greater tax for the support of the old and decrepid 
‘criminal, who has been a burden and bane to society 
‘in his manhood, and a tax on their charities in old 
‘age? Would it not be infinitely better for people 
‘to build school-houses, in every nook and corner, 
‘and salary competent teachers to preside in them, 
‘than to expend their substance in building jails, 
‘penitentaries and gallows, for the punishment of 
those who by a proper course of Education might 
/have been ornaments to society. 

America’s Poet—Longfellow—when contempla- 
'ting the degradation of mankind, how by the want 
of proper views they imbued their hands in each 
|other’s blood, is led to exclaim when visiting an ar- 
senal, as follows : 

** And is it, Oh! Man, with such discordant noise, 





be head and shoulders .above their constituency;| With such accursed instruments as these ! 


Thou drownest nature’s sweet and kindly voice 
And jarrest the Celestial harmonies? 


Were all that’s given to make mankind a terror, 

Were half the wealth bestow’d on camps and courts, 
Given but to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts.”’ 

And we would say in this connection, were 


who assemble to make laws and provide for the | 
public good, bebasing and degrading themselves,— 
and why? Because they are not educated men, in| 
the true acceptation of that term. This is a broad | 
assertion, but we make it fearlessly, feeling and | 
knowing that we occupy tenable ground. And the | 
-day— ) ) 5 s ‘ : , , , 

Phere morality is combined with intellect —is in «| Dall that's given to build prisons and devise pun- 
fair way to be more fully and thorougbly educated, ishments for criminals, on account of ignorance,— 
than some who have occupied high positions in our) Were it given for the erection of school houses, and 
. the support of schools, there would be no need for 


One: ‘gallows and prisons. It is time that those who pay 





But just here the objector demands to be heard. 
“Tf,” says he, “ifman becomes so dangerous by an 
incomplete or inefficient education, had he better 


24 mill school tax, grumblingly, and never murmur 
at paying three times that amount to support a 
set of degraded criminals, to investigate the matter 


not, for society and for himse?f, remain entirely un-| and see who is right and who is wrong. It should 
educated?” That is to say, because a thing has been | certainly demand reflection. : 

done wrong, it shall not be done at all. Queer) The next thing that demands our attention is the 
logic this. Because a boy with clap board wings, | character and outlines of the Education, that will 
in attempting to fly from a sign post, failed and |be productive of the most good to society generally. 
broke his neck, a final stroke should be given toall| In sketching the outlines of such a system, due 


rial machines, and the whole thing pronounced ‘regard must be had to what the common wants 
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are,—in respect to manis physical, intellectual and | 


moral development. Whatever is not in harmony 
with the constitution of man—the position he occu- | 
pies in society, or is not consistent with his nature, | 
relations or obligations, is entirely inadequate and | 
imperfect. When we ask ourselves this great ques- | 
tion—what is man—where is he—and what is he des- | 
tined for; when we contemplate that germ of im-_| 
mortality—the mind,—its superiority over matter, 
and great powers of development;—when we think 
of the physical system—its complicated machinery— 
its muscles and air-cells—its arteries and veins;—and 
more than all this, when we contemplate the heart 
of man, “out of the fullness of which the mouth speak- 
eth,” and out of which are the “issues of life and 
death,” we must conclude that nothing short of a 
fall and careful training will answer. As man is a) 
three-fold being, his Education should be of a triple | 
nature. The sciences and the arts should be taught 
him ; he should be permitted to look deeply into 
philosophy, and understand, as far as possible, the 
mighty book of nature, spread out around him. 

He should be educated physically. He should know 
the degree and kind of exercise which his 400 mus- 
cles require, to give them elasticity and strength : 
he should be taught the nature and use cf respira- 
tion—the structure of the lungs—and the necessity 
of pure air. These, and 1000 other things of equal 
importance should be taught him, And what is in-| 
finitely of more importance than all this, he should | 
be taught his duty to God, and hisdutytoman. A 
pure morality—-predicated upon God’s word,—should 
be early instilled into his mind. When we, for a 
moment, refleet on the plastic character of the 
youthful mind—its susceptibility to early impres- 
sions, and the lasting nature of those impressions ; 
how careful, aye, how prayerful should we be, that 
their tender minds may be directed aright. 

If we write upon the seashore, the returning wave 
may obliterate it; but if we write upon the mind 
it may never be eradicated, Fellow teachers, you 
must allow me to make an appeal to you. Every 
day in your professional lives, you are writing on 
the tablet of your pupils’ memory; and what you 
write, may, never, no never be erased. What are 
you writing there? Cold, stoical indifference, to 
the very name of morality; or are you endeavoring 
to instil into the minds of the young, those enno- 
bling sentiments taught in the Book of books, Be 
cautious, we entreat of you; and as you value the 
well being of your pupils, not only in time, but in 
ety show them by precept and example, | 
what their great duty in life is. Lead them to the 
fountain of all pure morality, not with the blind 
zeal of bigotry, or the fanaticism of narrow, preju- 
diced sectarianism, but by the broad sunlight of 
God’s Revelation to man. Heaven and Earth will | 
approve of such a course as this ; and your reward 
beyond the floods of time will enable you to shine, 
all glorious in the galaxy of the redeemed. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE MIND. 

Read by Lissire Wyyxoor, before the Schuylkill 
County Teachers’ Institute, at Port Carbon, Novem- 
ber 5th, 1857. 

Philanthropically considered, our subject is of vi- 
tal importance, affecting to a certain extent every 
member of our body politic. We are essentially 
Anglo-Saxon; and as such, we must pursue such a 
course as will adapt itself to our temperament and 
disposition, as a race. "I'would be worse than folly 
to propose the same course of training for the 
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phlegmatic German, who differs so completely in 
his tastes and pursuits, from his Celtic brethren, as 
for our ardent precocious specimens of “ Young 
America.” 

My subject admits of a wide field of discussion.— 
In indicting any treatise, method is absolutely neces- 
sary to simplify its various intricacies and details. 
Therefore, t shall in the following pages treat 
on the Education of the mind: firstly, The educa- 
tion of the Morals ; secondly and finally, their sym- 
pathetic connection. The most simple object is ca- 
pable of furnishing pleasure,—aye, pleasure; not 
such pleasure as we children of larger growth seek 
for, but the pure unalloyed material, to a child 
whose budding lips can barely lisp the name of its 
maker God. With its yet undeveloped mind it be- 
gins to reason immediately in the cause of its tiny 


ball bouncing in such an amusing manner; its intel- 


lect is incapable of following the thought, but it 
lays the basis of an idea, that may probably, when 
the embryo man has perfected himself after his 
God’s image, astonish the world with its immensity. 
The mind has no material existence; so subtle in 
nature—so imaginary in its outline, that we look 
with amazement on a piece of handiwork, that sci- 
ence with all its discoveries could never investigate; 
we take the brain of a human subject—examine its 
beautiful tracery,its exquisite delineation, how nerve 
crosses nerve in endless and varying confusion ; and 
we tacitly acknowledge the supremacy and the in- 
finity of the mind, that was capable of conceiving 
such an organization. We stand aghast at the idea, 
that a subject possessing no inherent seeds of vital- 
ity, should be the grand nucleus of such a subtle 
essence, such an imaginary nothing,—that cities 
are no sooner conceived than completed,—the land 
is chequered with railroads, over which the iron- 
horse ploughs his thundering way; the world is 
spanned with electric bands, over which messages 
are conveyed, which in speed, out-strips the “God 
of morning.” Whence all this? We answer, it all 
had its origin in a simple thought, a mere emanation 
of tne brain. Surely thy ways are inscrutable, oh! 
Providence. I have wandered probably from my 
course, but my inteation was to describe the vision- 
ary nonentity we have to deal with. 

The mind derives its first impressions from sur- 
rounding objects. One suddenly restored to sight, 
with amazement previously unfelt, will gaze on yon- 
der distant tree, and stretch forth his hands to clasp 
it. Incapable of calculation, he imagines the object 
to be within his reach. If such a trivial matter re- 
quires an exercise of the mind, what an infinity of 
working must it undergo, and what an unceasing 
motion must it be capable of. It has felt the inhe- 
rent principle for its own development; but it is ours 
to place within its dise of observation, objects 
that will assist in refining the tastes and elevating 
its tendencies. A child is comparatively self-taught 
until it is capable of talking. Previous to that, its 
own energy is the sole lever that carries it success- 
ively through, creeping, walking and finally talking. 
In these acquisitions the organs of calculation, firm- 
ness, combativeness, and in fact most all of the 
phrenological developments are necessary. 

The child talks. It has advanced one step in the 
scale of mental existence—its mind isa pure spring of 
limpid waters—-and it is with us to say whether the 
stream shall be muddy or not. Our work must begin 
here: with a christian charity, capable of making 
an allowance for childhood’s foibles, we must com- 
mence the “Labor of Love.” The first grand attack 
must be at the citadel of the child’s affection ; that 
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oint gained, success is as easy as it is certain. It 

as then a double inducement to study—the desire 
of emulation and the pleasing of its tutor. Force 
should never be used ; when it is found necessary, a 
reform is needed,—the system is defective. 

Emulation is the main-spring of our action. Re- 
gulate things so that the child is satisfied, that just 
in proportion to the energy it exerts so shall it be 
rewarded, and your difficulty will be at an end. Is it 
not the case with those more advanced in life ?— 
Thoughts that have revolutionized the world, 
would have been allowed to slumber away in some 
obscure corner of the brain, if the desire for person- 
alaggrandizement had not brought them out. How 
necessary, then, that this should be made the incen- 
tive to fire youthfal ambition. In training the child, 
let your actions be tinctured with moderation and 
forbearance on the one hand, and severity and de- 
termination on the other; and the mind will re- 
ceive such an impetus, that it will yield a hundred, 
aye! a thousand fold. 

Memory is a faculty that calls for consideration, 
as it constitutes the basis of a mental education, 
With other immaterial subjects, it is difficult to ex- 
plain ; but appears to be a visionary reproduction 
of external objects impressed on the brain. We see 
& most exquisite painting, over which the vial of in- 
p pre has been bountifully poured, and on which 
the etchings of genius are plainly discernable. Our 
sense of sight is delighted. We find, on retiring 
from the scene of reality, that the impression still 
remains; we feel the same rapture as though we 
were gazing on a tangible substance—the image is 
there, life-like and perfeet; nothing is wanted to 
complete it, till some rude jar from the world with- 
out interrupts our thoughts, and we are alive to the 
fact that it was a dream—a waking dream. 

Information should always be imparted by means 
of the eye. "We enter into a description of princi- 
ple ; we make an impression, certainly ; butso slight 
that the first breath of wind may waft it to oblivion, 
External objects are our first impressions—our pro- 











us; and finally, when we see that dispirsed arm 
flushed with victory—we are ready to shout wit 
joy. How truly wonderful is the mind, limiting its 
expansion only to infinity ; the more it receives, the 
more it is capable of receiving; bat we must draw 
to a conclusion. The education of morals is our 
second division. 

This subject calls for attention, for we must say 
that there is nothing the community is so lamenta- 
bly deficient in as Morality. Even the ministerial 
garb is in many cases, used but to cover the most 
glaring vices. What can be the cause? Go tothe 
fount of waters,and put your salt in there, O, ye Phil- 
anthropists! Go not to the Prisons and Alms- 
houses, to commence the work of reform; go not to 
the gilded palaces of infamy ; go not to the sumptu- 
ous residences of those born in the laps of luxury! 
No! the toil there would be thrownaway. But go 
rather to the highways and byways, go to the hovel 
of poverty and misery, and gather those whom our 
Lord has declared “ are of the kingdom of Heaven.” 
While the stream is yet untainted, begin your work. 
Then O, ye workers of iniquity, the Babylon which 
you have built will be hurled from its foundation and 
numbered with things that were. 

It is next to impossibility for adversity and mo- 
rality to go hand in hand; dissatisfaction is the 
first off shot ; envy soon follows ; and then what a 
world of difficulty lies with our law-makers., 

Wages are low, labor scarce, and the necesaries 
of life disproportionately high. The whole of the 
poor man’s wages is not sufficient to maintain his 


| family; the difficulty must be supplied and his chil- 
jdren are called on to meet it, 
|when the mind is capable of tender impressions, are 


Their early years, 


passed in a bard conflict with a still harder world, 
Disseminate intelligence among the poor, give 
them wages that will allow their children to attend 
schools :—and then instead of a vice contaminating 
community, we shall have a moral and law abiding 
people. 
Ethics, at the present day has become a by-word. 
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clivities tend that way; therefore, it is necessary, if | A man who professes to be honest, is sneered at; 
we wish to enchain the attention of our hearers, to|ministers are an object of inuendo by the veriest 
make use of tangible realities. The consequence is— | wretch that crawis the earth;-speculation and bribery 
what? Those images perfect in detail, rise to re- are rampant everywhere; the halls of our nation have 
rae = was 65 Pages — hpeccopar ya events are pesos nests of corruption and we stand by idly and 
orgotten. e live that short period over again.— |]ook on. 

It is not a question of the past, but the present.—| We should cultivate a taste for the fine arts—a 
The panorama moves before us; we are participants, |taste for things of nature is innate ; but it requires 
laughing at its witicisms and enjoying itas of yore. | cultivation, to appreciate the excellencies of a fine 

A well organized mind can materialize immateri-|landscape or a beautiful countenance. 

ality to such an extent that we find it difficult to| Concerning sound, we may reason the same way, 
draw the line of distinction. By a lively and|One whose perceptions have been blunted can hear 
graphic description of an event, instead of hear-| nothing but a dull unmeaning sound, in the murmar- 
ers we become spectators. We weep—we laugh jing brook; but one whose love of nature is mingled 
—and have an impression of every thing as if hewgy - 0 ears om vie perceive pee Be 
it was positively occuring at thetime. With this|the slightest waterfall, and listen to as delightfu 
idea in view, books intended to impart iustruction | music as science can ever produce. 

should be selected. The power of raising the emo-| Through the medium of the senses, then, must 
tions, depends entirely on the vividness and the re-| morality be inculeated. The fine arts are intended 
semblance to life ofthe images used in the description. |to delight the eye with scenes of beauty, and to 
For instance, every one is acquainted with the fact ravish the ear with exquisite sounds. They go side 
offWashington crossing the Delaware; and we treat by side with moral sense, both of them discriminate 
it as a — . past history ; es ws 8 read an ac-|between right and wrong; fashion and education 
count of one who treats it as it should be, we enter have a tendency to deteriorate both, or preserve 
into the spirit at once, we behold that noble man in them pure and untainted, just in proportion as a 
his God-like majesty at the van of his miserably | taste for the fine arts develops itself, do we desert 
accoutred army; we sympathize with their sufferings, | those coporeal and sensual pleasures that bind us 
so Ae ys ent pi Las geet ae Tei earth, and give our spirit a higher and wider 

-fire e enemies camp, in another mo range. 
we hear the dread artillery of war. The bloody! A mean ora vulgar action becomes distasteful; 








scenes of Trenton are enacted immediately before 'we delight in the actions of virtuous dispositions in 
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others; we sympathize with tle unfortunate and 
lay up for ourselves, a higher, a nobler reward, than 
can ever be obtained in this poor sphere—in which 
we live, move, and die on. 

I will now conclude with our last division : 


Their sympathetic connection. In tracing the 
boundary line between our two former divsions, we 
notice a remarkable similarity in the treatment, and 
wonder at the dissimilitude of the result; they are 
internally connected, and yet it would not be para- 
doxical to say—-widely separated. 

Some of our brightest stars in the literary firma- 
ment were devoid of morality, such as Voltaire, 
Paine, Byron, and Shelly. Morality decidedly gives 
tone to the physical system, by a virtuous course of 
life and by not interrupting the course of nature by 
an unhealthy exercise of the passions, its accruing 
powers, by the force of sympathy, add renewed vig- 
or to the mind, rendering us capable of a mental 
exertion, that a weakly constituted system would 
despair at, 

In answer to this argument, one might say: How 
is it that such a bright galaxy as we have mention- 
ed, stand arrayed among the opposing forces? Our 
answer is, that we must not consider what they 


were without morality ; but what they would have | 


been with it. 

I must now draw to a close. I have expressed 
my hurable ideas to the best of my ability. If I have 
erred in my judgment, I beg to be dealt with leni- 
ently, bearing in mind the fact, that we are fallible. 
With this short and brief apology I will close my 
subject, hoping that others may receive the same 
pleasure in reading as I have in writing. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATING THE MIND. 

An Address delivered before the Cumberland County 
Teachers’ Institute, at Shippensburg, December 29th, 
1857. By Vacuntine Friese. 


Lapies AND GeytLEMEN: The present is an occa- 
sion which cannot fail to cause the heart of every 
one present to vibrate with interest and delight.— 
But how much more interesting, useful and pleas- 
ant, is it to those, who, with their hearts united by 
the ties of friendship, warmed by sympathy, and en- 
listed in a common cause, have come from different 
and remote places, to deliberate upon the most ju- 
dicious and successful plan of carrying on the great 





work of their profession, the education of the immor- 


tal mind? While, however, the main object of the 
convention is the salutary influence exerted upon 
each teacher, by inspiring his mind with a true 
knowledge of his exalted position, and encouraging 
him to make himself still more worthy of his useful 
calling, we shall offer a few thoughts on the Philo- 
sophy of Educating the Human Mind. 

Vature, in all her aspects, unfolds a beauty and a 
harmony which fill our souls with rapture, and lead 
our minds into sublime strains of thought. The 
philosopher catching a glimpse of her beauty, has 
wended his slow and toilsome way into her dark and 
mysterious labyrinths, and traced out many of her 
laws, whose salutary influence everywhere meets our 
observation ‘The poet in all ages has given free 
course to his vivid imagination, and pictured the 
beauties of the Goddess of Nature in the most gor- 
geous colors ; and who,—having seen the landscape 
on a fair summer morning, decked with crystal 
spheres, distilled by the cool shades of the night, 
and the fair flowers sending forth the smile to greet 
the sun, as Aurora unfolds her beauties in the ori- 
ent, and looked upon the foaming cataract, the 
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|sombre hues of autumn, and the snow clad hills of 
|winter,—who has seen all this, without feeling that 
there is a charm in nature, which lifts the soul from 
ithe common affairs of life, and brings it nearer to its 
|maker ? 

There is however another world which we find 
inearer at home. It is the world of mind. It may 
‘indeed not possess that glaring beauty which ex- 
cites our passions and bears us away in feelings of 
‘enthusiasm ;—still its beauties are sublime, and yiela 
‘a pleasure purer than the world without. We call 
the mind, here, an inner world, not because the phy- 
|sical world is not a proper sphere of action, but be- 
}cause those who search deeply the mine of thought, 
‘find its gems the most precious of earthly joys ;— 
because, viewed as a separate science, the mind has 
|its own particular laws; and, because our powers 
of perception, being more vivid than those of con- 
ception, there are few who can so long draw a veil 
over the physical world and its vain attractions, as 
to penetrate the gloom enshrouding the portals of 
the mind, and view the harmony so deeply imbedded 
in the soul. When, however, by labor and perse- 
verance, we have entered the holy sanctuary, we 
shall there enjoy a serene holy light, and real- 
ize 
‘¢ How charming is Divine Philosophy : 

A perpetual feast, of nectared sweets, 
Where no rude surfeit reigns.” 

‘True, philosophers have often lost themselves in 
the mysterious laws of the human mind, and ad- 
‘vanced many erroneous theories. Still, wandering 
lalong their beaten paths, from Aristotle to Kant, 
| Fichte, etc., we A yd flowers of truth to delight 
and instruct us; and though there are indeed man 
|things connected with the laws of the mind which 
are mysterious, nevertheless there is a series of 
laws of unsurpassing beauty, free from the vagae 
theories of philosophers,—a knowledge and con- 
templation of which, will not only be delightful, but 
will also inspire the mind with a correct idea of its 
own nobility and grandeur,—and aid in giving it a 
proper conception of its mission. Hence we find the 
true sublimity and destiny of mind, not in that 
speculative philosophy embodying the German 
scholasticism and modern transcendentalism ; but 
mental science can only be beautiful and useful, 
when the mind is viewed as an immortal principle 
which needs development, and when all the harmo- 
uy of its laws is considered with reference to man’s 
nature and his destinies here and hereafter. 

We see the majesty of mind not merely in view- 
ing it as a storehouse of wisdom, and a faculty 
which needs development for penetrating the mys- 
'teries of the material world, nor in considering only 
the great work and destiny which, like a vast pano- 
rama, passes before it; but the true majesty of mind 
appears in contemplating its inner grandeur and 
power, its adaptation to the material world, and its 
sublime capacity for accomplishing the grand object 
of man’s whole existence. When we view the world 
‘without and around us, from our own noble exis- 
tence, and our grand and aspiring intellect, the vast 
field of labor before us will be decked with reful- 
gent splendor, and an inviting beauty; the rugged 
paths leading to the renowned temples of literature 
‘and science will be divested of all their unpleasant 
'features, by the genial light that greets us from the 
glorious object before us; and, particularly, the 
|teacher will with delight lead the feeble acd youth- 
ful mind up the steeps of the hill of science, if he 
has a proper conception of the beauty and power of 
the mind he is training, and contemplates the 
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great work that mind may and can perform in the 
world’s history. 

Thus contemplating mind, we, as it were, stand 
midway between the maternal and spiritual world, 
On the one hand the eye of imagination distinetly 
views our spiritual existence, in which our labors 
here shall be crowned with their inerited reward.— 
On the other we see stretched out before us, our 
vast field of duty, in which we are to fulfil the grand 
object of our existence. We see around us the gi- 
gantic achievements of science; the many minds 
attracted by its beauty; the genius captivated b 
its genial influence; the bright banner of trut 
which it has unfolded in every {2nd ; the gloom of 
error and blight of superstition which its progress 
has dispelled; the moral, intellectual and physical 
beauties which it has added to the world. All this 
serves to delight a contemplative mind. But when 
we search farther, and find that science is not mere- 
ty a vast workshop of the mind, but thought modi- 

ed by the physical world around us, its captivatin 

influence will still be increased. The materia 
world, indeed, has iaws peculiar to itself; but unless 
the mind classifies those laws and relations, we have 
no science ; and just in proportion to the classifica- 
tions of all the relations and phenomena of every 
particular part of the natural universe, is the 
amount of our science. For it is evident, that, 
while those shining orbs of night have ever 
obeyed the monitions of the law of universal 
gravitation, it was left for the quick understanding 
of Newton alone, to catch a conception of that law, 
as the apple receded from its delicate twig to the 
earth; and to his vivid imagiuvation to apply that 
law to the heavenly bodies in their course through 
the ethereal void. 

The pure sciences as embodied in mathematics 
have existed since the creation, but were unknown 
till the reasoning powers of Euclid, Archimedes 
and Diophantus brought them to light. And little 
did all those philosopbers ‘think, that, while they 
were searching out these laws, they were only devel- 
oping the principles of pure science as they exist 
in the human intellect, and through which we are 
enabled to comprehend matter. 

Hence it is evident, there is a harmony and a sim- 
ilarity between the laws of mind and of matter, 


Inasmuch as the will, appears to be the facult 
which regulates the good and evil direction of all 
the other faculties, both of the mind and soul, we 
call it the moral faculty. For, it is obvious, that 
before the fall of man, the human consciousness, 
which embodies the soul, mind and body, was per- 
fect, harmonious and undisturbed, and all man’s 
powers were unrestrained and free to receive truth 
and wisdom, which in a stream of living light ema- 
nated from the throne of Heaven. But since an 
estrangement has taken place in our moral nature, 
ar education, a training and developing of our fac- 
ulties, both mental and moral, have become necessary. 
In short, the grand and ultimate object of educa- 
tion is moral and religious. Hence, if this is neg- 
lected, all intellectual cultivation has only an infidel 
tendency. But if the basis of the education be mo- 
ral and religious, the whole superstructure of intel- 
leetual development will have a salut+ry influence 
upon that mind, with reference to its temporal and 
eternal destiny; and all the beauties of science, art 
and literature will, by their refining influence, cast 
an immovable barrier before the downward tenden- 
cies of the will, and its sublunary attractions, and 
thus fortify it against evil. 

Imagination, also, the grandest of all our mental 
faculties, and the last one which receives its devel- 
opment inthe whole course of education, (not mani- 
fested in the productions of the floating literature 
of the day, which appear rather to be the produc- 
tion of misdirected passion than imagination.) en- 
ables the mind to raise itself above this world of 
time and sense, draw an impervious veil over the 
gaze of earth, and revel amid scenes and worlds 
fashioned after its most sacred ideal, attain com- 
mand of the universe, and survey eternity’s vast 
abyss. 

Is there then within the wide range of human 
thought, a subject so sublime in its nature, so beau- 
tiful in its aspect, so delightfal for contemplation, 
as the true development of that immortal principle 
in the human consciousness, called mind ? 

Having a proper conception of the mind, and the 
nature and true object of education, we cannot fail 
'to be seriously impressed with the noble and res- 
| ponsible position of the teacher—the educator. 


What business or profession is more honorable 





which cannot fail to add greatly to the grandeur of | and useful, than that which has for its object the 
nature’s laws, and make them still more attractive to development of that most beautiful part of our na- 
all contemplative minds ; for we see not only the) ture ;—training the infant and youthful mind iuto 
reflection of the human mind in nature contempla-| the virtue and wisdom of mature life ; leading it up 
ted as a science, but the grandeur of the plan evi-| the steep ascent of the hill of science; strengthen- 
dently shadows forth the pre-existence of those laws ing the understanding to grasp truth after truth; 
in the infinite intelligence of the Divine Architect. and continually aiding it to fortify itself against 

Knowing, then, the grandeur and power of our evil? We say, then, that the teacher's profession 
own intellect, and the immortality of our existence, is a noble one. None is more so, because the grand 
we grope no longer amid mysteries; but the nobili- train of intellectual cultivation goes hand in hand 
ty and importance of education at once open to) with the Gospel, in the refinement and development 
our view. The science of education then is nothing of society, and in the civilization and christianiza- 
else than the egwe s | of the mind, its powers tion of every people, as every successful missionary 
and adaptations, applied practically to the mind establishment fully proves, Intellectual cultivation, 
itself, with reference to man’s duties and object of superiority and power, not only give to the Gospel, 
his being,—developing its power, enriching it with force over the convictions of the inquiring mind, but 
all the wisdom that can beautify it and furnish it when system is arrayed in hostile attitude against 
with means to minister to the good of our fellow) system, and mind against mind, intellectual superi- 
beings, and morally directing it to its Maker. We) ority will be able to combat error, and place truth 


educate a child by first awakening its senses, and 
directing the mind to the nature of objects around 
it. The memory is next stored with the most pleas- 
ing and useful knowledge, by which the understand- 
ing is anfolded, and the mind enabled to search into 
the nature of objects around it, and its own nature, 
capacities and destiny. 


in an enfranchised position. We may, then, safel 

'say,—that the Gospel and Education together consti- 
, tute the great mechanical power by which the phi- 
losopher Archimedes said he was able to move the 
|world. How noble, then, is that profession whose 
/object is to assist in bringing about this great 
‘work, purging the mind from its idolatrous worship 
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of error, and preparing it 
truth. 

That the teacher must be a person of the most re- 
fined accomplishments, and morally qualified, has 
been proved ; and that he must be mentally quali- 
fied is obvious from the nature of his work. Every 
responsible business and profession to be carried 
on successfully, requires a thorough training and 
preparation ; and as the teacher’s business is one of 
the most responsible, it requires not merely a short 
time, but years spent in study and prepersree He 
must not only have a head full of knowledge, a li- 
brary in miniature, and inculcate the principles of 
knowledge, but do it in such a way as to educe ori-. 
ginal thought, and inculcate a taste for study and 
science. Besides being perfect in the branches he, 
professes to teach, he is expected to have as much | 
general knowledge as possible. Hence every teach-| 
er should be actuated by the energetic spirit of the) 
old philosopher, Socrates, who at an advanced pe-. 
riod of life, studied music merely to complete his ed- | 
ucation. 

The teacher should be actuated by the spirit of | 
improvement, not only for wisdom’s sake, but at) 
this advanced age, when science, art, and literature | 
are making such rapid strides around him, when ed-| 
ucation in almost every place is viewed in its true light 
and appreciated, and its progress is purging the 
mind from ignorance and error,—when Academies, 
Seminaries and Colleges are springing up in almost 
every town and village, and the common school sys- 
tem is freed from its errors,— if while all this is going 
on, the teacher’s motto is not “ onward ” he will only 
awaken from his dream of lethargy, when Young 
America will be so far in advance of him, that he will 
be unable to overtake him, and he will be cast aside 
as capable of no more service in the great enter- 

rise. 

" Many persons entertain grossly erroneous views | 
concerning a collegiate education, and, the branch- 
es taught at College; but an impartial and thorough 
investigation of the matter, would fully prove to 
every mind that there are no branches taught at our 
colleges, which are not of vast service to a public 
school teacher, and which will not amply reward 
him for the study. There are, indeed, at present 
many young men coming from those higher institu- 
tions of learning, who are very superficial in their 
scholarship, and even unfit for teachers in our 
public schools. This proves not, however, as some 
think, that a college education is a “general 
preparation for anything, and a particular prepara- 
tion for nothing ;” but that a teacher must be a 
perfect scholar, and not a mere smatterer ; 
and that there is a great demand for sound scholar- 
ship, and scientific teachers, in order that the stand- 
ard of common schools may be raised, and all the 
advantages of the Seminary and College brought 
to our doors. 

We hope the day is not far distant when every| 
teacher in this country will have a true conception of 
his noble position, and every part of the country 
will enjoy the full and precious benefit of suf- 
ficient public education; when ignorance, like a 
scroll, will pass from the firmament of mind, the 
crooked be made straight, the rough smooth, and 
truth, ina halo of celestial glory, shall illumine every 
mind. 

Let us then congratulate you, the Cumberland 
teachers, and your energetic and efficient Superin- 
tendent, upon the progress your schools have made 
in the last few years, and upon the spirit of improve- 
ment manifested in the patronage of your Normal 
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School. Press on; for your object is a noble one. 
Let your hearts be truly animated by the spirit of 
humanity, and seek every attainment necessary to 
increase your sphere of usefulness. For while others 
are wasting their lives in ignoble indolence, making 
themselves a little lower than the brute by their 
pursuit of low pleasures, or disgraceful drudges of 
that slavish master mammon,or worshipping that ideal 
phantom, that dream of the demagogue,—to you is 
assigned that noble part, with the ministry, of civil- 
izing, refining and Christianizing the world. Be- 
sides preparing the mind for classifying the relations 
and phenomena of the material world, you are rais- 
ing the imbecile mind to a state of beauty and pow- 
er, and preparing it to grasp objects more potent, 
more beautiful and more sublime than those of earth, 
not only to adorn the pages of history, but shine with 
effulgent splendor throughout all Eternity. The 
teacher, then, from the grandeur of intellect, and 
the noble destiny of man, knowing his position and 
his duty to improve and enlarge his sphere of use- 
fulness, must not always expect, at the present day, 
his labor to be appreciated and compensated, nor 
look upon a high position in the profession alone as 
most honorable. For there are many faithful teach- 
ers, who shall sleep in unhonored tombs, now, in 
some obscure spot, rekindling sparks of genius in 
the youthful mind, which shall blaze forth in that 
light of immortal glory which illumines the name of 
a Milton, a Newton, and a Luther. 

Bear in mind, then, Fellow Teachers, that, though 
your names may never gild the pages of history, be 
engraven upon stately monuments, or be the theme 
of the poet’s song,—still your names shall be en- 
shrined within the memory of those, to whose tem- 
poral and eternal happiness you have ministered. 





THE ELEVATION OF THE TEACHER. 

An Address delivered before the Educational Associa- 
tion of Allegheny County, Oct. 31,1857, by Jno. J. 
TaGGart. 

“The Elevation of the Teacher” is an important 
subject for discussion ; and it is with no inconsid- 
erable degree of diffidence, that I attempt on this 
occasion, to present to the Association a few com- 
mon place remarks on the above mentioned subject. 

I am no orator like the many Brutuses, “on whose 
persuasive accents you have so often and so lately 
hung with transport;” nor do I feel the slightest hes- 
itation in expressing a belief, that the subject of my 
remarks might, by more able and experienced cham- 
pions in the great cause of education, be made a 
theme of interest and instruction to you all. 

No man ever yet excelled in a profession of which 
he entertained low conceptions; nor can a man be 
long active, or useful in an employment, which he 
deems beneath his worth or talents. 

He labors under a moral incapacity for the posi- 


tion which he occupies, and while he retains it, he is 


chargeable, with the guilt of acting a fraudulent 
art. 

The truth of these remarks is obvious, with re- 
spect to other professions, but more especially the 
teacher’s. Would we, fellow Teachers, give full 
proof of our profession and elevate ourselves? Ifso 
we must magnify our office. We must elevate our- 
selves to a temper of mind, and pursue a course of 
action, suited in some measure to that important 
task. We must possess our minds with adequate 
conceptions, of the dignity and importance, of the 
uses and the ends, the difficulties and the responsi- 
bilities, the helps and the encouragements which be- 
long to our profession. 
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ence, often push the pretensions of their respec- 
tive professions to a length, which men deem extrav- 
nt. 

What distinguished professional man is there, 
whose eminence and fame may not be traced, in a 
great degree, to the enthusiastic attachment and the 
exclusive partiality with which he regards his favor- 
ite department? 

In measuring the moral altitude of our profession, 
there is no danger of pitching the point of observa- 
tion too high. Our loftiest ideas of its importance 
eannot outreach the reality. The most devoted and 
self-denying ardor, proceeds from the soundest es- 
timation of its end and use; and what might be 
censured as extravagant in other pursuits, must be 
commended as the dictate ef truth and sobriety in 
that of the instructor, when the estimate formed is 
the good of our country and mankind in general. 

Our profession may exhibit little outward dignity, 
it is true. To the eye of the world it is often dis- 
graced by incapacity and delinquency ; and, perhaps 
no office on “terra firma” has been so much usurp- 
ed, perverted, and spoiled, by soi disant incumbents, 
eomposed of mendicants. 


Domine Sampsons, et id omne genus. 


Still it stands forth to the eye of the intelligent 
as an elevated and important position. Its dignity 
and grandeur, are, however, of a spiritual descrip- 
tion, like the ministry, and not fully comprehended 
by all. 

"By what means can we magnify our office? is a 
question often asked. I would answer, simply by 
self-culture. In comparing, for example, the ana- 
tomy of differeut tribes of animals, we invariably 
find that the difference in their structure depends, 
in a great measure, upon their habits and mode of 
life. So it is with the teacher; he either rises or 
falls in the scale of moral altitude, as he improves or 
neglects self-culture. ‘The majority of Public School 
Teachers in this country, whether led by necessity 


or choice to enter upon the arduous duties of a| 


Teacher's life, have but an imperfect education, and 
comparatively unformed characters. It is true that 
in older countries a greater degree of development is 
required in advance; but in this new and vigorous 
land, it is considered sufficient, by a great many, if 
one is able to do the tasks, which immediately de- 
volve upon him. He is then set to work and kept 
constantly employed, and seemingly makes such 
good progress, that he does not deem it necessary to 
improve himself, by employing his leisure hours in 
the cultivation of his own intellect. 

It requires, indeed, on part of the teacher,a great 
deal of resolution, to occupy his time in self im- 
provement. From the nature of his profession, 
there is a strong draught on the nervous system, 
which naturally causes lassitude; and there is an 
ardent temptation to give such time up to indolence 
or amusement. If the temptation is yielded to, the 
result eventually is, a constant deterioration of 
character; and instead of elevating himself, by a 
rigid of self-culture,he is soon diverted from the best 
purpose of life, and finds himselffloating along in the 
even tenor of his course, under the deceptive mot- 
to of “ Sufficit diet sua veratio,” which, in the teach- 
ers profession, forbids either moral or intellectual 
elevation. We often hear teachers, with a doleful 
voice lament, “ that they do not know so much now, 
as when they began the business” (that is—they 
cannot read Latin or Greek so fluently, or, perhaps 
demonstrate some of the abstrusities of mathemat- 
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Artists, statesmen, and professors of secular sci-|ics, so clearly as they were wo 





nt to do,) “and that 
their 29 feng constitution has become very much 
‘impaired ;” and in fact, to sum up the whole, that 
ithey are not, and do not feel like men. Ask such 
how they have spent their leisure time, and that 
‘will be sufficient ; for there is nothing in the teach- 
er’s routine of duties, inconsistent with moral, men- 
ital, or physical improvement. 

The great fault of young teachers, under such cir- 
|cumstances as we have mentioned, is the want of a 
‘fixed aim, and a resolution in keeping it. They too 
readily yield their own Dan ee and purposes to 
those around them; and, instead of forming them- 
selves after the model which they held before them 
at first, they suffer themselves to be formed by oth- 
‘ers, It is here that the importance of self-education 
lis seen. 
| Young Teachers (on this occasion we address 
the young particularly, as to them are entrusted the 
future welfare and prosperity of our profession ) 
should begin with a standard of excellency before 
them, to which they should resolutely conform.— 
They should have a fixed determination to be the 
best in the profession, under whatever circumstances 
they may be placed. Let them improve themselves 
i daily, become masters of their profession, and they 
will receive advancement by meriting it. It is not 
‘the opportunity of rising, that is wanted, so often as 
the ability to rise. Itis not the patronage of friends 
and the outward helps of fortane,to which the prom- 
inent teachers of our county owe their elevation,— 
either in intellectual eminence or influence; so much 
as their own energetic and steady exertions. 

We hear every day a great number of complaints, 
from both young and old, of the favoritism of for- 
tune, and the partiality of the world; but my ob- 
servation leads me to believe, that, to a great extent 
those who desire promotion, obtain it. Those who 
are worthy of confidence, will have confidence re- 
posed in them. Those who give evidence of abilit; 
and industry, will find ample opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

Let us take a familiar illustration. A young 
person engages in the profession of teaching, who is 
In every respect, a beginner. A collegiate, or per- 
haps a common school education is all he can boast 
of. He has a meagre knowledge of the world, and 
a very little one of the profession on which he has 
entered ;—even though he were agraduate of a nor- 
mal school, for that can afford him little more than 
theory. 

He performs the duties of the schoolroom suffi- 
ciently well, from day to day, and does what is re- 
quire 

But it does not enter his mind to do anything 
beyond what is merely required, or to enlarge his own 
capacities by reading or reflection. 

Te is, at best, a steady, plodding man, who will 
advance, if at all, very slowly, and will rise, if at all, 
to no very great elevation. He is not the sort of 
person, who is looked for to occupy a higher posi- 
tion. One opportunity of advancement after anoth- 
er comes directly within his reach, and he asks the 
influence of his friends to push him upward, They 
give it very feebly, because they have no great hope 
of success, and are not confident in their own recom- 
mendations. Asa matter of course, while he is 
limping along, some one else “steps into the pool 
and is healed.” Such an one may say, in his 
defence, that he has been guilty of no derelic- 
tion of duty; that no fault has been found with him, 
and therefore he was entitled to advancement.— 
But this does not follow. Something more than that 
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may be reasonably required. To bestow increased | performing them; and then he is ready whenever 
confidence, we require the capacity and habit of im- | they come. 
provement in those whom we em lloy. | It will be admitted that the divine and the law- 
_To add dignity to, to be useful in, and to occupy yer, the physician and the soldier, should each in- 
high positions, we require those who, by diligent form himself as soon and thoroughly as possible, in 
research, and careful study, have acquired large the whole are his profession. Every one can 
and pga tg views of matters and things; and see the pong utility of this, But when the appli- 
not those, who, by neglect of self-culture, become as cation of the very same principle, is made to the 
narrow in mind, and as sterile in intellect, as the teacher in his profession, it is often disputed. It is 
school room they occupy. _ ; _  |thought by some quite unnecessary, for those who 
The teacher who is legitimately entitled to rise, belong to the teacher’s profession, to trouble them- 
is one who is always enlarging his capacity, so that selves any about general information, or to educate 
he may be able to do more than he is actually doing. themselves, beyond their immediate walk in life.— 
In the professson of the teacher—there is a large | There is almost a prejudice against one who devotes 
field of useful knowledge, which should be carefully | much attention to subjects of art and science, or 
explored. An observing eye, and an investigating | general literature, as though such things were incon- 
mind will always find enough for examination and |sistent with the ordinary routine of his business. 
study. | I imagine now I hear some utilitarian, devoid of 
The perfect teacher must accomplish himself for sentimentality and intellectual refinement, defend 
his duty, by familiarity with every study. It may be |this position. Nor would I meet this prejudice by 
said, that to him nothing that concerns human na-/a positive denial. I am willing to allow, that he 
ture is indifferent or useless. It may not seem to who wishes to prosper in the world, must fix his eye 
be of immediate use, it may have nothing to do with |upon one object, and not suffer his mind to be dis- 
this day’s, this week’s, or this year’s duty; yet it is tracted from it by anything else. Every other pursuit 
worth knowing. He should search the human heart, must,for the time, be subordinate to it. This is partie- 
and explore the passions, appetites and feelings of ularly applicable to the beginner. His heart must be 
mankind. He should watch the motions of the dark |in bis profession. He must lay hold upon it with 
and malignant passions, as they silently approach |a grasp, that nothing can loosen. He must attend 
we De gered hi ne te! “{ haan pease to 1 Preoncante details in preference to things of 
strive if possible to dispel, instead of augmenting | great importance. 
them. Many of the first feelings of revenge may be; The present duty must be performed. We cannot ex- 
traced to cruelty of both teachers and parents. He | cuse ourselves for its neglect, because it is apparent. 
should catch the first warm rays of sympathy and ly insignificant, or because something else, more 
benevolence as they play around the embryo char-| pleasant and seemingly more profitable, presents 
rig & he Oey a M4 ga the tah poh itself. Sing aageen =~ yy sh poe yy oe 
e hypocrite as they first appear. And for such ers under an agreement, to do a specific work, for 
purpose he should make the master spirits of all! which we receive compensation, we are bound to 
sees pay nar gars hm to ry reign ie fodwigrtn every ok ode ae although eI our 
t is by such studies and such accomplishments, |own loss and discomfort. Nor are we wise if we 
that the means are to be prepared for excellence in | suffer ourselves to be diverted from the occupation, 
the highest order of our profession, The result is | which we have deliberately chosen, for the cultiva- 
all the difference, between a mere pedagogue, and tion of taste or the acquisition of knowledge. He, 
an accomplished teacher. iwh® neglects his military tactics, from his aversion 
It is the difference between one who deserves to |to war, may be commended for his taste ; but he will 
be and will be stationary in the world, and one, who | never do for asoldier. In all this and especially in 
having determined to make,the best of his profes- the teacher's profession, there is nothing inconsist- 
sion, will continue to rise in influence and true re-|ent with the work of self-education. This close ad- 
spectability. ‘herence to the immediate duties of our own busi- 
fr, faithful pipe ops pevay agg pets eagre aad whe este a oe pgs sgh both _ the 
education, will do more toward the advancement of mind and character. Let us make our work a part 
the cause and the elevation of himself, than an indo- |of the general plan of duty and self-improvement, 
any ary with oe — ep tamonnay = re fn Mea wat ay 3 the vari plan all other 
ed, and surrounded by all the modern aids, We read things that tend to the same result. 
that Faraday, with a blow pipe, and a few glass tubes,| ‘There is no necessity for one part of our duty in- 
has made the most splendid discoveriesin Chemistry, terfering with another. It requires a great deal to 
whilst College professors, in magnificent laboratories make an accomplished teacher. 
have discovered nothing. | He must have an accomplished mind, and a due 
We also read, that Ferguson, tending sheep, and | sense of appreciation. 
lying on his back on the hillside, finding the places| Merely to write a good hand, to know how to per- 
of the stars with a few beads on a string, became a form the operations of arithmetic, and to govern a 
great astronomer; whilst the regular teachers of the |few rude urchins (though important) are very far 
science were among their orreries and telescopes.— from being all that is required,to elevate the charac- 
We may allow something to what are called acci-|ter of the teacher. These may be mechanically 
dents of social influence and the turns of fortune.— learned by any one, who has but a meagre concep- 
But after all fair allowance has been made, we shall tion of the development of the mind. The teacher 
find the great cause of difference in the teachers who has just appreciation of his profession, never 
themselves. evinces selfishness and narrow-mindedness, and nev- 
Let the young teacher who is just beginning the er stoops tothe mean tricky contrivances by which 
profession, put away from him all notions of ad-| men overreach each other. 
vancement without desert. An honorable man will| If it is our desire, as a body, to rise in the estima- 
not desire it. He will shrink from engaging in du- tion of the world, we should have a good opinion 4 
ties, which he is not able honestly to perform. He jone another. If we have not, how much less will 
will, first of all secure to himself the capacity of | the world have ? 
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Let us elevate ourselves in the profession hono-| hilating space, and causing the ends of the earth to 
rably, and never by low, mean, sycophantic under-| approximate. 
rating. | Knowledge is extensively diffused among all classes 
Honorable Divines, Lawyers, and Doctors never) of persons, and the human intellect is everywhere 
do it, and why should we, as teachers? If we wish awakening. Missionary societies are extensively 
to accomplish anything great in the world, we should | engaged in the propagation of divine truths in hea- 
have a unity of feeling and a unity of action; without/then lands. In fact, to sum up the whole, reform 
it we can do nothing for our own interest or the in-| is the order of the day, Old abuses will be no long- 
terest of the community in which we labor. er tolerated, because they are hoary. Our country 
Teachers should be, as a class, more indepen-|is perhaps the only ove in the world, which offers 
dent than they now are; notwithstanding the law) a fair and equal field, for the competition of all who 
as it now stands considers them as mere employees. | enter upon the teacher’s profession. Society places 
In order to arrive at this independence, we require | no obstacle in the way of his advancement. 
further legislation on the subject. Any board of| There are no serious difficulties to be overcome, 
directors, can, for any cause they may deem proper,| except in himself. If he remains obscure and use- 
discharge a teacher; and very often the ostensible) less, it is his own fault. If he fails to become a well 
cause or incompetency is very far from being the| educated and an influential teacher, it is not for 
true one. The law does not make it necessary that} want of opportunity, but of industry and enterprise. 
the board should give any reason for its actions, or| Look particularly at the position our Western 
that the teacher should have an opportuvity of | country now occupies, and see whether a young 
being heard in his own behalf. I look upon this a teacher could ask for a nobler sphere of action, or 
against common right, as well as baneful to our pro- better opportunities of advancement;—than are of- 
fession. To make the teacher independent, his | fered there ;—there, where a bounteous Providence 
commission should be, like that of the supreme has lavished every blessing of a genial clime, and 
judge, during good behavior. | a fertile soil;—there where the arts and sciences are 
To give an authority to a board of directors to de-| made tributary to our happiness and power ;—there 
rive him of it, without trial or accusation, is manifest-| where educational institutions are about to be es- 
y, to make him dependent upon the board. The| tablished, surpassing in excellence all that reality 
uestion is not what the directors wi/l do, but what| has ever presented;—there where every field of enter- 
they may do. Ifthe teacher holds his position so| prise an fame, whether of literature, of science or 


long as the majority of the.board see fit, then it is 
vain and illusory to say that the teacher is an inde- 
pendent man, incapable of being influenced by hope 
or by fear. 

The tenure of this office is not independent, there- 
fore, in all cases, he is not so 

It is not necessary to state the evils which have 
been experienced in our profession, from the depen- 
dent and time-serving teachers. 

Those who oppose any additional security for the 
tenure of the teacher's position, have pressed to 
know, what evil has been experienced, what injury 
has arisen from the law as it now is. Perhaps nene; 
but the probability is that evils may arise; and the 
question is, whether the subject be not so important 
as to render it prudent to guard against those evils. 
It is not a sufficient answer to say that we have not 
as yet felt any inconvenience, We are bound, if we 
wish forthe welfare of our profession, to look to pro. 
bable future events, - 

Teachers have often unpleasant duties to perform, 
and their conduct is often liable to be canvassed 
and censured, where their reasons for it are not 
known or cannot be understood. The board holds 
the purse and fixes the compensation. 


It is an embodiment of popular opinion. Its 
members are public men, in constant contact with 
one another, and with their constituents. It seems 
plain enough, that without legal provisions, which 
should be fixed and certain, the position of 
teacher will always be a temporary post. 


In conclusion we will take a cursory viewof our pre- 
sent position. There never was a country or an age in 
which greater opportunities were offered to teach- 
ers, than our own. The age is one in which all the 
elements of advancing civilization are at work.— 
Eventful struggles are going on between the powers 
of light and darkness. 

The great architect of the universe is at work 
and there is a stir for good all over the country.— 
The press is spreading knowledge, civilization and 
liberty, to an unprecedented extent. Steam is anni- 


of art, is equally open and accessible to all ;—there 
where birth confers no privilege, and poverty is no 
disgrace ;—there, there should be no murmur, no 
complaint for an opportunity of advancement, A 
prudent man may hesitate to say what the West 
and its leading cities may become, for fear of being 
accounted visionary; but I doubt whether any ex- 
pectations have been formed, so sanguine that they 
will not be accomplished and even surpassed. 

But with the possibility of such a future before 
us, what manner of men ought those to be, to whom 
the vital interests of society are entrusted? In 
| what manner shall they perform their part, now, so 
/as to secure the prosperity for which we hope, and 
prepare themselves to meet its responsibilities ? 

What kind of teachers are required in an infant 
country, which promises to grow to such robust man- 
hood? 

It is not those who spend their time in indolence, 
disregarding self-culture ; not those whose chief am- 
bition is to make a good figure in the bali-room; 
not those who pride themselves in the adornments 
of their tailors ; not those whose only ambition in 
life is to become rich; but we require those, who, 
keeping themselves free from such things, begin 
their career with frugality and honorable industry, 
and with every step of their progress, take pains to 
educate themselves, to develop their minds, to ma- 
ture their character and to strengthen their judg- 
ment,—so that when the duties of their profession 
become more important, they will be able to per- 
form them with faithfulness. 

Finally, let us remember that the chief influence, 
which every one of us exerts,is the influence of char- 
acter. This is an individual work, and it is the most 
important that any one of uscan do, We do it faith- 
fully, in proportion as we keep ourselves from the 
pursuit of folly, dissipation and vice ; in proportion 
as we grow in excellence and usefulness; in propor- 
tion to our attainments of christian grace and cha- 
rity. This, fellow teachers, is the course we must 
pursue, if we wish to elevate ourselves to honor 
among men, and to the approbation of God. 
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